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snow-storm— Mobiloil “E” in your 
You go out in the morning to 


7 E first 


engine. 
start up. 

A few more turns with the starter, but that is 
all. Correctly lubricated, the engine turns almost 
as freely as in warmer weather. With judicious 
use of the choke and a slightly richer mixture, 
your Ford will give you the same reliable service 
in winter as in summer. And with the lightest 
possible burden to the battery. 











For Mobiloil “E” flows freely in the coldest 
weather. The moment you press on the starter 
the oil splashes up and begins to feed to every 
frictional surface—including the close-fitting 
bearings and clutch plates. 


So although the cold cylinders make it harder 
for the gasoline to vaporize, there is no additional 
difficulty imposed by congealed oil which may 
cause stiffness and drag between moving sur- 
faces. Mobiloil “E” lets all the parts move 
freely —even on the coldest days. 

Results: A saving of the battery, a saving in 
gasoline, insurance of a perfect oil film over all 
surfaces, a powerful and thoroughly protected 
engine. 

Unsuitable lubricants frequently congeal at low 
temperatures and cause unnecessary stiffness and 
drag. This means added load for the battery, re- 
duced cranking speed, and much harder starting. 


Put Mobiloil “E” into your Ford crankcase 
and notice the difference. 
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Thoughts 


A Plow Handle Talk 


AGREE with the 
editor that most 
of us who read agricultural literature like 
to read of the common everyday happen- 
These are things we know about 


our business. We can soon find out 
whether or not they are worth while, or 
just fancies and space fillers with a poetic 
make up that 
makes them read- 
able. The scheme 
seems easy as 
compared to 
some of the 
underlying prob- 
lems of farming 
reserved for our 
leaders, our agri- 
cultural  states- 
men. But it isn’t 
just that way. 
In proclaiming 
some big doc- 
trine on say— 
what isthe 
matter with farming these days, one does 
not expect to prove his case in detail 
because remedies for all sorts of diseases, 
both physical and economic, act in the 
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|future. And even if your plan is right, it 
| won't work out exactly as prescribed and 


one has a chance to dodge a bit and 
explain. But daily farm methods, if 
not a fraud, must have been worked out 
before one talks about them. Then 
again thére are a lot of things that may 
be good, but one sort of feels that they 
are personal property or rather private 
property and are not for the public. Any- 
how, if they are good, you rather some 
one else would tell of them, and if other- 


| wise we feel about the same except that 


we would like to have that someone else 
keep still about them. 


Beautiful Days—Weather Breeders 


There are some methods very hard for 
me to decide, as they come up for decision 
many times a day in dealing with folks. 
on general principles, that I get 
on best when I try to get the other 
person’s viewpoint as well as my own on 
the principle that a pleased customer is 
generally a profitable one. But just 
where to draw the line between having 
him satisfied and protecting your own 
interest is where the rub comes. Not 


| every one with whom you deal is unselfish. 
| Now I think that a wise decision on this 


thing may have as much to do with getting 
money enough to pay our bills and to 
keep out of bankruptcy as any one single 
thing and yet how to write about it in 
detail I do not know and so I might 
continue at length. 

I am studying every day to make our 
farm organization function efficiently and 
smoothly and when it does I let up or 
rather take arest. Maybe it is a rest and 
maybe I do some job which does not take 
in the regular farm force—things, I 
mean, that no one else can do expecting 
the farm affairs will sort of move along 
without personal attention. Sometimes 
these peaceful days are breeding some- 
thing. Everyone will remember the old 
farmer's comment on his friend’s con- 
gratulations that these were beautiful 
days for farm work—‘Yes, but they are 
weather breeders.” This tendency is a 
weakness of mine, chiefly because I 
naturally like to relax and probably the 


lonly reason I stay up against things 


somehow every day is because I have to 


do so in order to get a living. 


Study Is Absolutely Necessary 


Studying to know every detail, whether 
we do them all ourselves or not, is 


‘absolutely necessary. That is what 


makes men. It has been by observation 


that outstanding men and women are 


| madle so by knowing a lot of little things 


well. 

The state school, during my association 
with it, served as host and hostess for a 
whole day to Seth Low, generally agreed 
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at the time of his death 
to have been New 
York’s most distinguished citizen. Of 
course, he addressed the student body and 
I was amazed when he began without a 
general introduction to his subject to 
give a lecture on corn growing. I was 
at that time giving the classroom work on 
field crops and was supposed to have 
some knowledge of corn and its culture. 
And yet here stood an ex-President of 
Columbia and an ex-Mayor of New 
York making the hot flashes play over 
my face because of ignorance. While at 
the barn he led for fully ten minutes in a 
discussion of milking stools from a useful 
and sanitary standpoint and at equally 
great length of house refrigerators while 
inspecting equipment in the D. S. depart- 
ment. Among other things that left.a last- 
ing impression and which I hope to have 

rofited by was this, “When I was elected 

resident of Columbia the first I did 
was to set about learning everything I 
did not know about running.a university.” 
Afterwards for two years I was a member 
of a tuberculosis committee of which Seth 
Low was an active member where the 
same knowledge of details was always in 
evidence. 

I wonder if you and I have such a 
knowledge of details of our own business? 
If not, we could easily find a couple of 
hours each day to study them. Maybe 
it would help to drive away a feeling that 
farming is bad and that we would be 
better off to quit and do something else. 


Fall as Busy as Summer 


We are as busy in November as in 
summer. Really I feel we are pressed 
harder than in the so-called busy season. 
Our milk output does not change and 
animal care increases. Weather condi- 
tions are not as favorable and actual 
accomplishments per man hour is less. 

Plowing, cutting brush, harrowing 
fall-plowed land, putting stacked hay in 
the barn, doing fall repair work on build- 
ings and tools if necessary and repairs are 
alwayson hand. While we cannot afford 
to build anew always, we do keep up 
repairs so that the working conditions are 
reasonably good. Present high labor 
costs demand that tools, power, build- 
ings, etc., shall at the least be wholesome. 
Not only will we be more efficient as 
workers but there is also an inspiration 
that coaxes us on to more speedy action. 


Cow Test Work Does Good 


One year ago we joined a local cow test 
association, the first one locally organized 
and it has done me a lot of good. While 
we do a good deal of testing ourselves, 
somehow it doesn’t get hold of a fellow 
like public testing and this year one of the 
outstanding jobs is to raise the average 
production of our herd. 

I feel sure now that the high prices 
we get for milk and the constant large 
returns per cow have rather lessened my 
ambition to keep up a high milk or fat 
production over former years. If it 
didn’t cost any more to produce this milk 
than ordinary market milk, everything 
would go along swimmingly. But it 
does cost more and we need high pro- 
duction per cow just as much as a market 
milk dairyman. Another factor in our 
game has been the difficulty in getting 
high Jersey and Guernsey producers for 
which I am blaming no one but myself. 
Although I must confess that they are 
not plentiful. I believe the average 
dairyman, if you know who and where 
he is, needs this associated work more 
than he needs any other kind of coopera- 
tion that has developed within recent 
times and no ve equipment nor 
high salaried outfit is necessary to put it 
over. Am I right?—H. E. Cook. 


Have killed one cow and two —. 
to kill two more cows. 
heifers that I will kill if I can sell 

the beef—M. H. T., Chautauqua 

County, N. Y. 
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The Lamb and Wool Market Outlook 


Sheep or Plan To, Read This Article 


If You Keep 


NE of the classic anecdotes of the stock- 

yards deals with a Texas sheepman who 

sent a trainload of sheep to market a 

number of years ago in one of the 

periods of adversity in the industry. The ship- 

ment failed to sell for enough to pay the freight 

and other costs. When the commission firm 

wired to him for money to balance the account, 

the shipper wired back, “Have no money but 
will send another trainload of sheep.” 

The story is extreme, of course, but was 

almost duplicated in the fall of 1921, when a 

shipment of western ewes on one of 
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dropped to such a low level, combined with 
improved industrial conditions, is the explana- 
tion of the strength in the lamb and wool 
market since early in 1922, With the sheepmen 
restored to prosperity, the current of production 
has shifted again and the tendency has been to 
expand once more both on the range and in the 
cornbelt. This is shown by the strong demand 
for breeding ewes in all sections and the increase 
reported in the sheep population. 


Then there is enough margin of profit in lamb 
production at present prices that no decline in 
the market sufficient to wipe it all out is likely to 
occur at an early date. 


Factors In Immediate Outlook 


So much for the more distant outlook. The 
situation during the next month or two will be 
dominated by the size of the end-of-the-season 
run from the range states, by the supply of grass 
fat natives from the corn belt and by the number 
of “comebacks” from the feeder lambs recently 

taken to the country. 





the central markets realized only 35 
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cents a head after paying marketing HEAD 
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ness has been looking up. The _ [1.200. 
sheepmen have been the princes 
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crop was estimated at about three- 
quarters of a million head more than 
u last year. The movement out of the 
range states increased although the 
full number shown by the estimate 
does not seem to have put in its 
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stock markets. 


Prices Far Above Pre-War 
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appearance. The corn belt also had 
400, a larger lamb crop than last year. 





Fat lambs at Chicago averaged 
$9.85 for the year 1921. The market 
advanced enough to make an aver- 
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The peak of the marketing season 
from both sections is already over, 
however, and receipts have dimin- 
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Thus far in 1924 it has ruled a trifle Semi. 
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comparison with last year may show, 
the pressure is gradually lifting from 
0.20 the lamb market because of this 





price of the last 33 months. Lambs 
have been higher priced and much 
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seasonal diminution in the supply. 


Small Gain In Winter Feeding 
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more profitable to produce than 
either hogs or beef catt!e 

Wool also has been bringing a 
good figure. In the five years before 


age price of 15 to 20 cents for their 
wool. This increased to 60 cents in 
1918 but the deflation period carried 
the wool market down to an average 
of only 16.4 cents for 1921. The market has 
recovered until farm prices averaged 30 cents in 
1922 and $9 cents in 1923, or practically double 
the pre-war figure. 

In the three or four years just before the war, 
our sheep population was relatively high but it 
was declining. Sheep of all ages were being 
thrown on the market and the largest number 
ever slaughtered in one year was back in 1912. 
High prices during the war caused slight expan- 
sion of the industry but the general trend of 
production from 1910 to 1922 was downward. 
On January 1, 1922, fewer sheep were reported 
on farms than in any year since 1878. Likewise, 
there were only two sheep where there had been 
three reported ten or eleven years before. 

In appraising the extent of the decline in 
production resulting from the small sheep popula- 
tion compared with 10 or 15 years ago, it Is 
important to bear in mind that at that time the 
western ranges had a larger number of wethers 
which could be kept profitably for the sake of 
the fleece alone. Today, the western flocks are 
composed more largely of ewes so that the total 
number of lambs produced for market each year 
has not declined as much as the decrease in the 
number of sheep kept on farms and ranges might 
indicate. 

The fact that lamb and wool production had 


TRENDS IN THE SHEEP INDUSTRY 


This chart shows (1) the number of lambs and sheep slaughtered under federal in- ‘ 
‘ spection; (2) the number of feeding and breeding sheep and lambs shipped from public country, the movement was far in 
the war, farmers received an aver-  stockyards, and (3) the farm price of lambs and wool each month since January, 1921. 
Market receipts are heaviest in September and October as a rule. 
is in feeders, although slaughter usually is heavier in those months than at any other 
time of year. Prices for both lambs and wool in the last two years have been about 


twice as high as in the latter part of 1921. 


The rate of expansion has not been rapid, 
however. About two million head have been 
added to the farm and range sheep population in 
about two years, or a gain of only 6 per cent. 
Since the human population has probably gained 
about 3 per cent in that period, the sheep 
population remains relatively small. Market re- 
ceipts have not reflected the increase in produc- 
tion except in a very limited way, so that lamb 
prices thus far in 1924 have averaged slightly 
higher than in the corresponding period of either 
of the two preceding years. 

The tendency to increase production leads to 
the conclusion that over the next five years lamb 
prices are likely to take a moderate downward 
trend. The sheep population has begun to gain 
on the human population. Employment con- 
ditions and consumer buying power in the cities 
have been about as favorable as could be ex- 
pected. It would not be surprising if 1924 
should prove to be the high year in the lamb 
market for a long time to come. ; 

The change promises to be slow, however, and 


-the sheep and wool grower should be in a position 


of relative advantage for several years. Not 
only are there natural limitations on the rate 
of expansion of sheep production, but there are 
some indications that the public appetite for 
lamb grows a little keener from year to year. 


Most of the increase 


During the summer when feeder 
lambs first began to go to the 


excess of last year when the total 
was also large. During September 
and October, however, feeders be- 
came less zealous and shipments 
from July 1 to October 18 into seven 
corn belt states from the leading markets were 
1,401,000 head against 1,354,000 head a year 
ago. “Comebacks” from this movement are 
already showing up but, owing to the poor corn 
crop, they are in poor finish and more of them 
than usual must be sent to the country a second 
time before they will be ready for slaughter. 

After the middle of December, fed lambs pre- 
dominate in the supply. Based on the move- 
ment to the country, market receipts will be 
much the same as, or slightly larger than last 
year. Judging by the ability of the market to 
absorb fat lambs in the last few months, prices 
should work slightly higher than they now are, 

After the first of February, fed lambs from the 
irrigated districts in Colorado and adjacent 
states comprise the bulk of the supply. Early in 
the season, a large number of lambs were con- 
tracted for shipment into these districts but it 
remains to be seen just what the total movement 
will be compared with last year. 

Lamb feeding operations are not likely to be so 
profitable this year as they were last because of 
higher feed costs. This factor will be offset to 
some extent, however, by the slightly lower 
average price for feeder lambs, purchased on the 
open market. 

Coming now to the wool situation, we have 
the spectacle of the (Continued om page 418) 
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More Tax Publicity 


“Notice is hereby given to the taxable inhabitants of 
school district No. 10, Town of East Fishkill, that I 
have received a warrant from the trustee of said district 
for collection of taxes for the present year, with one per 
cent for the first thirty days as my fee, after that my 
fee will be five per cent.” 

HE above tax notice, which 

recently posted in a rural school district in 
New York State, illustrates very well why we 
advocate in our tax program more publicity 
about taxes. The notice speaks for itself. It is 
certainly bare of information. The taxpayer 
must go to the collector in person to find out what 
his tax is and he doesnot know until then whether 
or not his valuation has been raised, nor does he 
know in advance the amount of his taxes or why 
they are lower or higher than they were the 
preceding year. 

We believe that every taxpayer has a right to 
receive an individual written notice immediately 
after his valuation is raised and in plenty of 
time for him to appear at the proper place to 
state causes why the valuation is too high. 

In the case of school taxes, reports are rendered 
at the local school meeting, but for other taxes no 
taxpayer knows the details of how or why or for 
what his money has been spent. He has a right 
to this information and the time for him fo get it 
is with his tax bill. With it also should be a 
detailed statement or budget of proposed tax 
expenditures for the coming year. If public 
officials were obliged to make these detailed 
budget statements to every taxpayer and were 
obliged to follow them by full reports of how the 
money was spent when the tax bills are rendered, 
then there certainly would be more care and 
thought given to the expenditureof public money. 

We believe this is one definite way to bring 
about a better and more efficient government and 
lower taxes. Are we right? Let us hear from 
you. If we’make these tax reduction principles 
count with public officials we must have your 
support. Write us. A postal card will do. 


school was 


The Cross-Word Puzzle Craze 


HE folks here in the office have the laugh 
on the editor. We never have liked puzzles; 
it has always seemed to us that there was enough 
to make a fellow’s head ache without puzzling 
one’s head over someth’ng that led to nowhere. 
So when the cross-word puzzles struck the coun- 





try, we would have nothing to do with them, 
although everybody in the office had one or 
two stuffed in their pockets, and every com- 
muters’ train is filled with the cross-word 
crazed enthusiasts. 

But our friends have all been prophesying that 
it would get us yet. They were right! The 
other day we fell! George, our ten-year-old, 
wanted us to show him how to work out the 
first cross-word puzzle that appeared in the 
American Agriculturist. This was in the Novem- 
ber 29th issue. In showing him, we suddenly 
bécame interested. Then we dug up some more 
in newspapers and two hours went by before we 
knew it. The things are certainly fascinating. 
Moreover, they will do a lot of good for they 
improve everybody’s vocabulary. 

On Page 417 is the third of the series of the 
cross-word puzzles that are now appearing in 
American Agriculturist. Read the instructions 
and give it a trial. But we warn you before you 
start that the thing is likely to get you fast in 
its clutches! It is worse than strong drink. 


**The Trouble Maker’’ 


“I wish to express my appreciation of your story 
‘The Trouble Maker’ even though it is only started. 
I have often said that there has been almost no stories 
of farm life written by people who understand farm 


conditions.” —H. L. C. 
*¢ « 


“For sometime I have been intending to write you 
how much I have enjoyed your story which is running 
in the American Agriculturist. I want to compliment 
you on it.’ J.C 


TATURALLY, these communications are 
aN very pleasing because they are an indica- 
tion of how some of you at least like my story. 
One reader was enthusiastic enough to want to 
know if the sequel was ready to follow when 
this story was ended. 

I have not been sure of how good the story 
was from a fiction standpoint. In fact, I have 
a good many doubts about it. But one thing I 
have tried to do in it is to picture farm people 
as they really are, particularly when they gather 
in meetings, and I shall be interested to see 
how you like the exciting milk meetings, the 
mob at the jail delivery, the gang who dumped 
Johnny Ball's milk into the ditch, the Ladies’ 
Aid meeting, the country funeral and one other 
meeting of our lovable farm folks that I shall 
not spoil the story by mentioning until you have 
read it. 

If in your opinion these discriptions of country 
folks are true to life, I shall think that all of the 
hard work in writing the book has been well 
worthwhile, for there has been altogether too 
little accurate writing and accurate description 
of country life and country people.—E. R. 
EASTMAN. 


Says Borden’s Farms Pay 


N an interesting article in the October issue 

of Farm and Fireside, Mr. F. H. Cronk, 
Vice-president and General Manager of the 
Borden's Farm Products Company, stated that 
his company owns and operates ten certified 
milk farms and that every one of these farms is 
showing a profit even during the depression. 

Mr. Cronk gives two reasons why these farms 
are successfully operated. He said that the only 
advantage they have in working these farms over 
other farmers is that they do not have to wait for 
profits out of any farm to improve and equip that 
farm properly. In other words, they are not 
bothered for capital. 

His chief reason, however, for their success is 
the keeping of careful records on all the farm 
business, and the constant study of these records 
in order to cut out or change every part of the 
business that does not pay. 

There might be some advantage in the sale of 
certified milk for a fairly high price, but we think 
this is mostly offset by the extra costs of produc- 
ing certified milk. 

We agree with Mr. Cronk on the importance of 
farm accounts. He stated very frankly that the 
Borden Company is not in business for its health, 
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and that if these farms did not pay, the men who 
managed them would be changed, and if this was 
not the trouble, the farms themselves would be 
disposed of. 

In showing what part the records played in 
their business, Mr. Cronk said: 


“The first half of the year 1920 our tractor mainte- 
nance on one farm cost $147.92; the last half $793.06, 
or $941.88 for the year. By strict investigation we 
found it did not pay to use the tractor to run the ensilage 
cutter and blower. The following year we hired a gaso- 
line engine for this purpose ‘and our tractor expense 
was reduced to $585 for the year. A further investiga- 
tion induced us to change our style of tractor, with the 
result that in the year ending June 30, 1923, our tractor 
maintenance was only $150.13. 

“In 1920, we fed 1.31 pounds of grain to produce 
each quart of milk. * In 1923, it required 1.25 pounds of 
grain per quart of milk. The saving in grain fed per 
quart produced was 5%. 

“Here you have two concrete instances of how ac- 
counts carefully and accurately kept have paid us on 
one farm. . . . By guessing and estimating we could 
not have done this. To achieve similar results on any 
farm, it is not necessary to have a staff of bookkeepers. 
Your county agent can obtain for you through the Ex- 
tension Department of the State Agricultural College 
forms that are easy and simple to keep. . . . 

“We know not only what each cow costs, but also 
how many pounds of milk she produces daily and 
annually; what it tests; what it costs to feed her; and 
what the milk costs per quart; and what it costs to milk 
and care forher. . . . 

“Low producing and low testing cows are the sneak- 
thieves who are constantly draining the farm of its 
profits. The loss is so small that it is not perceptible 
in the milk pail, but it can be proved by accurate 
weighing and testing. .. . 

“The time a farmer spends keeping books and study- 
ing them is some of the best time he spends. I do not 
presume to advise anybody else how to run his affairs. 
but I do think that if a man’s farm work does not leave 
him time to keep accounts, it will pay him to plan to 
have less work so he can keep records. 

“The Borden's Farm Products Company distributes 
more than a fourth of the approximately one billion 
quarts of milk used annually in New York City. This 
business runs into many millions. We absolutely could 
not run this distributing business without accurate and 
complete accounts of every single item involved. We 
would not think of trying it. No more would we try to 
run our certified milk farms without accounts, and I 
think they are even more essential on the individual 
farms.” 





Will You Kill A Cow? 


‘{ am enclosing a coupon for your ‘Kill A KOW’ 
campaign and would say that we killed one here yes- 
terday and kept one-fourth for our ov= use and sold the 
balance to the local dealer. We expect to kill another 
sometime in December. This is one way for farmers to 
help themselves.” 

HE American Agriculturist herd of worthless 

“crowbaits” is increasing every day. Why 
not do as the writer of this letter did and drive 
your poor cow in with the rest? The little 
blank by which you can show your cooperation 
is on Page 409. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


AM quite sure that if the man who wrote the 

following advértisement in a California news- 
paper lived in the East, he would sign up his 
cow in the American Agriculturist “Kill A Kow” 
campaign! 

The ad, as I remember it, ran something like 
this: 

FOR SALE.—One large red and white cow, 

three-eighths mule and five-eighths wild cat. She 
usually goes on a visit every summer but is at 
present attached to her home by means of a 
long chain. To any person wishing to buy her, 
I will throw in the chain and a sledge hammer. 
Would be delighted to sell this cow to some 
citizen of San Diego who thinks he can whip 
Mexico single handed. 


Quotations Worth While 


The sword wounds the body, but words wound 
the soul.—Proverss or ARABIA. 
* = > 
Truths and roses have thorns about them.— 
PROVERBS OF SPAIN. 
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Cash Prizes for Best Letters 


We Want Your Ideas and Help to Make A Great Farm Paper 


resolutions, but we are making the one that 

more than ever the readers of AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST shall determine the policies 
of the paper and through their ideas and letters 
furnish much of the material that we will 
publish. 

We have plans already under way for giving 
what we hope will be the best and most interest- 
ing farm paper in 1925 that has ever been 
published. But before we go forward with these 
plans, we want your approval or disapproval so 
that we can be sure that the service we are 
furnishing is what you want and what you need. 
Therefore, we are printing on this page an out- 
line or an announcement of some of 


1 may be a little early for making 1925 


was formerly extension director of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, but has retired to 
take active charge of his fruit farm at Hilton, 
Monroe County. 


- Farm Engineering and Farm Mechanics Articles: 


Most of these articles are contributed by Prof. 
F. C. Behrends of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, one of the best experts on the opera- 
tion of farm machinery in America. Mr. Behrends 
is also a very pleasing writer. 


- Marketing: Special attention is paid every week to 


the preparation of what we think is one of the best 
market pages in America. This is supplemented 
by frequent editorials and summaries and reviews 
of the market situation. All of this is published 
in the belief that if the farmer knows the facts, he 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


under rural leadership; lower costs of production 
legislation favorable to the farm business; happier 
farm life, health, convenience, and recreation, 
such as horsesho- pitching, etc. 

Eastman’s Chestnuts: These appear each week in 
the corner of the Editorial They are 
written on the theory that a once in a while 
is good for all of us. 


Investment Articles: Through the articles and letters 
by G. T. Hughes, our investment expert, we 
save our readers from losing many thousands of 
dollars every year. 


Farm News: American Acricuttortst makes a 
special feature of farm news, and tries to get in 
each weck the news of particular interest to 
farmers. This includes “Among the F Bey 

notes, written by farmers of the differ- 





the leading policies, writers, and 


ent sections, accounts of important 
farm meetings, and all other news 





articles which have been appearing in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and which 
we expect to continue and improve in 
1925, if you approve them. 


The Cash Prizes 


’ For the best letter discussing the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST its writers, 
articles and policies, we will pay a 
prize of $5; for the second best we 
will pay $3; for the third, $2; and $1 
each for the next ten best. If any 
prize winning letters are of equal 
merit, we will give the same prize to 
both writers. 


Here Are the Conditions 


1. Letters must be written by men 
or women actually residing on a 
farm. 

2. They should be from 200 to 500 
words in length. 

3. They should tell what article 
or policy you like best in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, giving your reasons. 

4. Name and discuss your second 
and third choice with reasons. 

5. Mention other good features, 
articles or writers that you especially 
like. 

6. Give some constructive criticism 
of things that you do not like in the 
paper and why. 

7. Perhaps you can suggest some 
new features or ideas that you would 
like to have appear in the OLp 
RELIABLE AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
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events which apply to farmers of our 
territory. Do you like these news 
stories? What part should be con- 
tinued and what omitted? 


13. Production Problems: In the different 
departments in the paper we publish 
regularly articles on poultry, dairy, 
sheep, swine, farm crops, and fruit. 
Do we have enough of such materials? 
Do you like these articles long or 
short? How can we make them better? 


14. Serial Story: We run one good serial 
story all of the time. Some of the 
recent ones have been “The Brown 
Mouse,” “The Broad Highway,” and 
“The Valley of the Giants.” Do you 
read them? Are you reading the 
present one, “The Trouble Maker?” 
Do you want them continued? 

15. Short Letters and Discussions by A. 
A. Readers: We believe farmers 
should have a considerable part in 
writing a farm paper and we plan to 
continue and enlarge this feature. 

16. Service Bureau: We consider this, next 
to marketing, the most important 
part of our paper. Do you read it? 
Have you ever used it? If so, with 
what results? If not, why not give it 
atrial? It costs you nothing. 


17. Articles About the Radio: The time is 
not far distant when a radio will be 
in every farm home. It is useful for 
both pleasure and business. If there 
is an increasing demand to know how 
they are built and how to get the best 
results from them. 


18. Regular Weekly Non-Sectarian Ser- 











ist tn 1925. 
Just write a friendly letter which 





Copyright, 1924, New York Tribune, Inc. 


WHAT EVERY HEAD OF THE HOUSE CAN APPRECIATE 
—Darling in the New York Tribune 19. 


mon: Not yet started. Do you want 
them? 


Discussions of Existing Cooperative Or- 








you think will help us in getting out 
a paper that you will like to read. 
We may or may not publish any of the letters. 
We particularly want them for our own infor- 
mation. 

Whether or not you get one of the prizes, 
you can know that your letter and its sugges- 
tions will be appreciated and will be of help to 
us in increasing and perfecting our service 
to 135,000 people. 

Below is the statement of what we have been 
trying to do and are planning to do next year. 
Look it over, and then write us. 


What American Agriculturist Is Trying to Do 


L. Articles on Farm Life by Jared Van Wagenen, Jr 
Mr. Van Wagenen lives on his farm at Lawyers- 
ville, Schoharie County, New York, but for years 
he has worked during the winter on the farmers’ 
institute programs. . . - 

2. Articles on Farming and Subjects of Interest to 
Farmers by H. E. Cook: Mr. Cook lives on his farm 
at Denmark. He is one of the most su 
farmers in Northern New York and for many 
years has been a regular contributor of Plow Handle 
Talks in American AGRICULTURIST. 

8. Articles on Fruit, Fruit ing, General Farm 
Conditions, and C ’ ganizations tm 

Western New York by M. C. Burritt: Mr. Bureitt 


. Cartoons, Comic Pictures and Regular 





can be trusted to use his own judgment. Is this 
work worth while2 How can it be improved? 


. Broadcasting Radio Market Reports: In cooperation 


with the New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, market reports are broadcast every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday at 
twelve o’clock from WEAF broadcasting station. 


. Articles of Special Interest and Help to Farm 


Women: The services of Mrs. Gabrielle Elliot 
Forbush are employed constantly to bring to the 


* farm womenfolk in addition to the regular features 


of the paper, matters that pertain especially to the 
home; and in addition to this, three or four times a 
year, we publish a special home number. How 
can we better this work? 

Pictures: 
During the course of the year, we publish a lot of 
illustrations, bringing out every phase of country 
life and some of them are used also in the hope of 
getting a smile and making the paper more read- 
able. 


. Eastman’s Editorials: A great deal of time is given 


by the editor in the preparation of editorials that 
are worth while to our great farm family. If they 
are not, say so frankly and tell us why. These 
include: Discussions of lower taxes on farm prop- 
erty; better marketing facilities; enforcement of 
prohibition; rural school improvement; developed 


ganizations: This includes telling the 
news and discussing both the good and 
bad features so that farmers can make their or- 
ganizations better. 

Occasional Discussions of World Problems: Of course 
farm people are just as much or more interested 
in national and international affairs as other folks. 
Therefore, we believe their own paper should carry 
as much discussions of such problems as space 
permits. 
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Kill a Kow 
I will be glad to cooperate, providing 


at least one thousand other dairymen 
will do the same, in selling or killing 
FOR BEEF PURPOSES at least one 
of the poorest producers in my herd 
between now and March 1, 1925. 


REOUD, «i dw tn denventanesbaaain 


Cut this out, sign it and send it to American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


























All Rubber Overshoe 


Wool lined and warm! Gives the service 
only genuine Big ‘C’ footwear can. The 
‘Stubgard’ toe toe and extension sole means 
maximum 


protection against 
Easy on the feet. Gusset drm oe 
against chafing of buckles. De-~ 

mand ‘Nebraska.’ No other is 
“just as good”. 

















*‘Warmfut’ 


Lock for toe Pie sis and ‘Caboose’ 
or comfort, service and economy 
Ask, webs Cieces Si Cates wort rater 


This combination keeps feet 
warm and dry in any weath- 
give dealer’ 's name. er and gives long wear. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. Factory-MALDEN, MASS. 


Chinon - 


PR nctan 


Before You Buy an Engine 


Let me tell you how thousands of farmers are saving time and money with 
the only engine designed and built for farm work—The Edwards Farm 
Engine. I want to tell you how itis different from any other engine— 
how this one engine will fill your silo or run your washing machine, or 
do practically every power job on your farm; how it is changed from a 
. 144 H., P. all the way up to a 6 H. P.—how it saves fuel, 

starts without cranking, how it does not have to be fastened 
down, does not vibrate, is light and easy to move from 
= one job to another, yet is rugged and durable—and how 

P it has made good with farmers for eight years. 


Read What Users Say 


“Clarence Rutledge, of Ontario, says: “Have 
ven my Edwards four years’ steady work and 
fiker fine. Runs 23-in. saw, &in, grinder, ensi- 
e cutter and does all chores. ve had ten 
other engines. The Edwards beats them all." 
G. N. Jerd of Vermont says: “Would _ not 
buy any other engine at one-half the price.” 
Others say: “Fills a long felt want for us far=n- 
ers," “Years of hard service and not a cent for 
repairs; “A little giant for work; “has any- 
thing beat I ever saw in the shape of an engine.” 


Don't buy an ine until you the facts 
about this eequelvas engine. is no 
obligation. Write now. 



















Get the Facts about 
MY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You risk nothing. Just send me your name 
and address, and without the slightest cost or 
obligation, I will send you all of the facts about this 
remarkable engine, tell you how it will do practically 


give you all of the 


every power job on your farm, 
Write today. 


details of my liberal free trial offer. 


LONG TERM FARM MORTGAGES 


We grant loans to farmers in New York and New 
Jersey by first mortgages under the United States 
Government Plan. This plan gives you capital for 
thirty-three years and the installment plan of payment 
provides for the payment of the principal: and interest 
in full on the due date. 











Write now for information to: 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 

















WAN POST | HOLE & WELL AUGER 
Most easily operated and fastest eagth ange 
See your hardware or implement 

\ a IWAN BROS. om han- 

jot sold 








One Man 
Saws15CordsaDay! 
with the OTTAWA Log Sew! Weed 
mpiiiag tor $3 a cord ‘apes owner 846 TAA 


than 10 man. 


Engions for 
a 















OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Room 801-T Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








wn Fence. 
KITSELMANR BROS, Dept. mewunct, Ind. 





T= New Jersey potato has come 
under the ‘public eye, charged with 
being an undesirable citizen, and so far 
has been proved “Not Guilty.” ‘or four 
years the New Jersey “spud” has been 
gaining more and more disfavor, due to 
particularly heavy crops, and competi- 
tion from other potato areas and from new 

tato sections, all of which have meant 
ower prices and an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in the important New Jersey early 
potato belt. 

Is the New Jersey potato guilty of the 
situation in which it finds itself? That is 
what New Jersey farmers have now set 
about to prove, and the method which 
they are following is one of the most in- 
genious and novel plans of focusing pub- 
lic attention upon the potato yet devised. 
Under the direction of the State Potato 
Improvement Committee, with W. B. 
Duryee, prominent potato authority and 
President of the New Jersey State Potato 
Association, as Field Agent, a series of 
mock trials of the “New Jersey potato” 
is being held in leading producing centers. 


. Trial Includes All Concerned 


The mock trials of the New Jersey 
potato, with leading growers, county 
agents, bankers and potato rs com- 
prising the cast, are creating an interest 
which is bringing out hundreds of potato 
growers to the meetings. The presiding 
judge, prosecutor, defense counsel, court 
clerk, defendant and jury are all potato 
farmers, and comprise the permanent 
cast conducting the trials throughout the 
State. Witnessesand jury aredrawn from 
the various communities. The witnesses, 
usually three for the prosecutor and three 
for the defendant are large potato grow- 
ers, bankers, dealers or county agents. 


Big Turnout at Allentown 


Typical of these mock trials was that 
held in late November at Allentown, N. 
J., in the center of the big Monmouth 
County potato area. Frank Brunner, 
potato farmer of Middlesex County, N. 
J., acted as Presiding Judge. The Court 
Clerk, Fred F. Grove, of Middlesex 
County, well-known grower, opened 
court in the formal way and provided for 
the panel of jurors. Frank M. Smith, 
prominent potato grower of Monmouth 
County was the Prosecutor. Through 
witnesses Mr. Smith attempted to prove 
that the potato is an undesirable citizen. 
It has inherent qualities which: make 
it undesirable for Monmouth County. 
It appeared from the testimony that 
some high grade farmers have failed in 
the potato business; it further appeared 
that the most serious trouble has come 
from among the young farmers who 
started potato growing during or just 
preceding the war period. The heavy 
investment in potato farms due to good 
prices and profits for a period of two or 
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Jersey Spud at the Bar 


Potato Mock Trial Creates Fun and Interest 


three years, and an advanced scale at 
living have caused serious financial con- 
ditions. 

And so the prosecutor pleaded his case. 
Of course, he attempted to place the 
entire blame on the potato. Earle Dila- 
tush of Robbinsville, N. J., who grows 
close to a hundred acres of potatoes, was 
called to the witness chair. Ellwood 
Douglas of Freehold, N. J., County 
Agent for Monmouth County was es- 
corted to the stand. The banker, in 
this case, Charles A. Spaulding of Allen- 
town, N. J., stated that the potato lends 
itself to speculation, but Mr. Spaulding 
does not believe the potato should be 
deported from the County. 


The Defendant’s Case 


Then came the opportunity for the 
Defendant. The counsel for the Defend- 
ant, H. J. Butcher of Middlesex County, 
rallied to the defense of the potato and 
cleverly showed that the New Jersey 
“spud” is suffering from the results of 
conditions outside of its own control. 
He contended that the use of poor seed. 
indifferent production methods and chao- 
tic marketing, added to over-production 
in the East and the opening up of new 
potato growing areas, have brought about 
an entirely different situation from that 
existing years ago. Witnesses brought 
to the stand bore out his contention. 
H. E. Hulsart of Allentown, N. J., prom- 
inent farmer, Benjamin Yard, District 
Manager of the Monmouth County 
Farmers Exchange and Frank G. Rue 
of Imlaystown, N. J., a leading potato 
grower, brought out that the reduction 
in acreage, improved methods of pro- 
duction and better marketing would 
make the potato a crop yielding a fair 
profit when used as a part of a crop rota- 
tion on the average farm. 


The Potato Appears 


Just previous to the summing up by 
the prosecuting and defending attorneys, 
the New Jersey potato itself, in the per- 
son of a masked figure, was placed in the 
witness chair. Back of the mask and 
potato costume was W. B. Duryee, Field 
Agent for the Potato Improvement Com- 
mittee, and from whose direct leader- 
ship New Jersey farmers are finding that 
the conditions surrounding the potato 
rather than the potato itself, are respon- 
sible for the unsatisfactory situation in 
New Jersey potato areas. 

At the conclusion of the trial, the jury 
retired to consider its verdict. The Allen- 
town meeting, as at two previous trials 
held in nearby sections of the State, give 
the verdict of “Not Guilty.” While the 
jury was in deliberation a poll is taken of 
the audience. At all of the trials so far, 
the audience has likewise returned a 
verdict of “Not Guilty.” From beginning 

(Continued on page 413) 














The principals in the trial at the Cranbury trial, including judge, attorneys, defendant 
clerk and witnesses 
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What Is Silage Worth? 


How to Estimate the Content of a Silo 


TE have had a number of inquiries 

from our readers recently as to how 
to figure the value of silage and to esti- 
mate the contents of a silo. During the 
winter there are always a good many 
occasions when farms change hands or 
new tenants take control, when it is 
necessary to estimate the amount of silage 
left in the silo and its value. Such esti- 
mates are very difficult to make because 
of the great variation in quality of silage 
and because there are few standards of 
value with which silage can be compared. 
However, we have secured considerable 
opinion and advice from which we are 
making the following suggestions as a 
guide in getting the amount and value of 
silage. 


How To Determine Cubic Content 

Let us consider first how to determine 
the contents of any silo in tons. The New 
York State College of Agriculture points 
out that figuring the contents of a silo 
would be a very simple matter if the silo 
contained nothing but air or water or 
rocks; but silage packs down, so that the 
higher the silo the greater pressure on the 
bottom layers, which means that there are 
more pounds to the square foot at the 
bottom of the silo than at the . The 
time of filling the silo and the condition of 
the corn also cause a variation of the 


weight. 

However, the following table shows the 
weight of average silage at various depths 
of a cubic foot. Another and more com- 
plete table will be found at the bottom of 
this page. The first figure indicates the 
feet and the second the number of 
pounds: 10-26; 12-2744; 14-29; 16-304; 
18-32; 20-3314; 22-3454; 24-36; 26-374; 
28-38 14; 30-3954; 32-4054; 34-4134; S6- 
4234; 38-44; 40-45; 42-46; 44-47; 46-48; 
50-50; 60-54. 

An Illustration Worked Out 

Now let us, for an illustration, figure 
the contents in a silo 12 feet in diameter, 
40 feet high, containing 36 feet of silage, 
after the silage has settled. It is first 
necessary to get the area of the bottom. 
Some of you will remember the old 
arithmetic rule that the area of any circle 
is obtained by squaring the radius and 
multiplying by 3.1416. Putting it 
another way, the area is figured by multi- 
plying half the diameter by itself and 
then by 3.1416. The diameter of this silo 
is 12 feet. The radius, therefore, is 6 
feet, and 6 times 6 times 3.1416 gives 
113.1 square feet. 

Multiplying this area of 113.1 square 
feet by 36 feet (the depth of the silage), 
gives 4,071.6 cubic feet of silage. By 
consulting the above table, it will be 
found that the number. of pounds per 
cubic feet, when the height of silage is 36 
feet, is 4234 pounds. Therefore, if we 
multiply 4, O71 6 cubic feet by 4234, w 
find that the silo contains, in oul 
numbers, 174,000 pounds. Dividing this 
as’ 2,000 gives 87 tons. 

Now let us suppose that 16 feet have 
been fed off and you desire to know the 
remaining tonnage. By consulting the 
table it will be found that 16 feet of silage 
averages over 3014 pounds to the cubie 
foot. Therefore, mahigivine the number 
of cubic feet—1,809.6—by 3014, we have 
53,175 pounds fed out. The cubic con- 
tent of 1,809.6 is obtained by multiply- 
ing one-half the diameter (6 feet), by 
itself, then by 3.1416 and then again bo 
the height, 16, (6 x 6 x 3.1416 x 16). 
multiplyi ing this cubic content, as we nal 
above, by 3014, we get 53,175 pounds fed 
out. Subtract this amount fed out from 
174,000 pounds (the-total amount in the 
silo), which gives a difference of 118,825 
pounds remaining, which is approxi 


What Is Silage Worth? 
Now what is this silage worth this year? 
Professor W. I. Myers, webcerd gee 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
Farm Management at the New Yat 
State College of Agriculture, writing on 


the value of silage says: “On the basis of 
digestible nutrients, a ton of silage is 
approximately equal to 60 pounds of 
corn phis 320 pounds of hay. However, 
if its succulence does not make it worth 
more than the digestible nutrients, it is 
not a cheap feed and probably would not 
be worth raising on a large proportion of 
the farms.” 


Some Cost Figures 

At present prices, silage figured on this 
basis, that is, by comparing the digestible 
nutrients with corn and hay, will be worth 
only about $3.38 a ton. But as Prof. 
Myers suggests, this value is far too low 
because silage is worth more than dry 
feed on account of its succulence and being 
so palatable to the cattle. 

Prof. Myers says also that the average 
cost of production per ton of silage on 190 
different farms during the eight years, 
1914-1922, was $7.78 per ton, with an 
average yield of about 7 tons per acre. 
In 1922, on 22 farms, the average cost of 
production was $8.30 per ton. 

While the plan of comparing silage with 
the nutrient value of corn and hay gives a 
too low price, on the other hand, the cost 
of production figures under present con- 
ditions are too high. Milk and many 
other farm products at present are bring- 
ing considerably under the cost of produc- 
tion and t ore it would be unfair to 
ask cost of production prices for silage. 

Mr. C. O. Cromer, Professor of Farm 
Crops at the Pennsylvania State College, 
states that the price of silage which is 
being used by the Pennsylvania State 
College this year is between $5 and $6 per 
ton. Other years it has ranged around 
$4 to $5. 

Mr. Charles H. Baldwin, Director of 
the Bureau of State Institution Farms of 
New York State, thinks that $6 a ton 
would be a very fair price for silage this 
year. 

All Silage Is Not Uniform 

All of these authorities, however, make 
a qualifying statement that the quality of 
the corn, how well it is matured, and how 
well it has been cut and packed in the silo 
would have a great influence on the value 
of the ensilage. 

In 1914, the average price of silage was 
about $4.50 a ton. Costs of production 
have of course risen since then, but prices 
of milk at the present time are not so 
much higher. Therefore, it would seem 
fair in figuring the cost per ton of ensilage 
to consider both the costs of production 
and the value of the ensilage as compared 
to the nutrients in hay and corn. Figur- 


(Continued on page 413) 











Capacity of a Silo 
(as estimated by King) 


Inside Height Capacity, Ac eage to fill Amount that 
Diameter Poos —15 tons te should 


the acre fed daily 
Pounds 
10 28 42 2.8 525 
10 30 47 3.0 525 
10 32 51 3.4 515 
10 “4 56 3.7 525 
10 33 65 4.3 52S 
10 cu 7 46 525 
12 23 61 4.1 735 
12 x» 67 4.5 755 
12 32 ~ 74 5.0 735 
12 Mu 80 5.3 73s 
12 48 87 5.3 733 
12 38 ot 6.4 73s 
12 40 101 73 755 
“4 23 s 5.5 1630 
4 x» s1 6.1 1630 
14 32 100 6.7 1038 
14 uu“ 109 72 1030 
“4 36 118 73 1030 
pt 38 128 8.3 1030 
4 40 138 9.2 1030 
16 2 108 72 1340 
16 32 131 87 1340 
~16 ss 143 140 
16 36 185 1340 
16 3a 167 11.1 1Me 
i ae 180 130 
18 NH 151 10.8 1700 
of wD 68 11s 1700 
uw Ma 1st 1248 1700 
1s ary 196 13.3 1760 
18 38 232 “1 i708 
af 0 223 1 1708 
18 a 246 16.4 1700 
18 44 264 174 1700 
18 46 782 18.8 1700 








So says a prominent Holstein breeder 
who is always careful about his milk- 
ing. This is not an exceptional in- 
stance, in view of the evidence that is 
coming from De Laval Milker users, 
such as the following: 

—“After using the De Laval Milker 
on our herd of forty cows 





stead of sitting in a barn and milking 
23 cows by hand, I can just watch the 
work being done and it is a pleasure.” 
—“T say that the De Laval Milker 
will absolutely get more milk over 
hand milking and save so much time 
that it will pay for itself in a short 





we find that the cows 
respond freely to the 
machine. e believe 
this is due to its uniform 
action.” 

—‘“The action of the 
De Laval Teat-Cup is en- 
tirely different from all 





Ask for Reduced 
1925 De Laval | of ot 
Milker Prices 
Now in Effect 


And in this manner we 
could go on quoting from 
among the thousands 
satisfied users, 

ing the claims made 

or the De Laval Milker 
—that it 

1. Increases milk pre 








other makes of machines. 
It is mild and pleasing to the cow, 
causing her to respond quickly. 

—“I can milk in just half the time 
with the De Laval, for my cows give 
down their milk better, and now in- 


duction; 
2. Saves time and labor; 
3 Produces cleaner milk; 
. Makes dairying more pleasant; 
x Makes more money. 
Send for complete information 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Brealway 


CHICA’ 
29 E. Madison St. 


Go SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 












insufficient, feed 
nutritious, wholesome feed, 


If you have no silage, or if your 
Dried Beet Pulp. Sb oe oe 
dried, after the extraction of the sugar. It is a palatable, 
and means bigger profits. 


See your nearest dealer 
THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 





supply is 




















| You Can Stop Them Yourself 

AT SMALL COST 
Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle 
Specialist,” 
> questions asked during the past thirty years 
| about abortion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get the ‘‘Practical 
Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 
{ advice FREE. Write tonight, A oR will do. 


Dr. David et be ne ne Co., Inc | 












our cattle paper. Answers all 





» 1976 Grand Awe, besa me Wis. 

















GUERNSEY 


bulls are prepotent. They 
transmit those desirable 
paeotagce gy ge 

and increase the 


pases sen of grade herds. 
Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Cab 


Box AA-105, PETERBORO, N. H. 








Uchorn with the cca 
Dehern your cattle in 
the modern humane 
way. No crushing —a 
single stroke does the 
work. cows 
and steers are gentler and safer. 
The Keystone is sold on a money-back 
tee. We also ome Kegetane 
Bou Stats. W Write for cireular. 


JAS. SCULLY 
Pomeroy, Pa. 


I will condition a Horse PF 


or Cow in twelve days 
put flesh on its bones. a ag life and vigor. Can add 
Bo per cent tolooks and val 


p.aruer Se ham, 










































































LESS WORK 
MORE PROFIT 


with the 
Reliable Drew.Line 


WATER 
BOWL 


If you have 
one cow or one 
hundred—you 

€EBp must want to 
make them 
give as much 
milk as pos- 
sible. A Drew 
Detachable Water Bow! in the cow's 
stall often increases the milk yield 
25 per cent or more, right away! It 
automatically gives the cow all the 
water she wants when she wants it. 


A FREEZE-UP CAN’T HARM 
THIS BOWL 
No miserable driving out in cold to 
icy tanks—no fires to keep. Every- 
thing is simple—durable—efficient. 
Built on scientific principles. Drew 
Bowls actually pay for themselves. 
Install them before icy weather 
causes a falling off in the milk flow. 
THE DREW LINE DEALER SAVES 
YOU MONEY. See him for all your 
barn and poultry equipment. Drew 
supplies are made and priced for 
practical men. 27 years of winning 
good-will save you a lot of money. 
Write for catalog A—free. 
THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. E'mira, N. Y. 


AGOOD 
Stave Silo | 
LOW in Price 


Superiority of workmanship and qual- 
ity of materials make Crasco Silos good 
for unusual service. Made of selected 
tongue and grooved stock and bound 
with steel rods. Doors 
close tight and open 
easily. Convenient 
door front ladder. 

The result of years 
of experience in mak- 
ing superior silos such 
as the Craine Triple 
Wall. Write for com- 
plete information. 


CRAINE SILO CO, 
Box No. 180 
Norwich, N. Y. 


CRASCO 


SILOS 














$25 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


We have several exceptionally well 


bred registered Holstein bull calves that 
we offer for sale on the installment plan 
Here is your opportunity to break into 
the purebred game without an immedi- 


ate beavy outlay of cash. This should 
appeal to the average farmer who 
wants to boost the average production 
of his herd without having it cost him 


too much money right on the jump 


A Double Descendant of 
“OLD DUTCH” 


One of these offerings traces back, both 
on his sire’s and his dam's side, to Dutch- 
land Colantha Sir Inka, ““Old Dutch,” 
the greatest proven transmitting son of 
Colantha Johanna Lad, the famous 
“milk” sire. The calf’s sire is a grandson 
and his dam is an own daughter, of 
Dutch-milk blood on both sides of the 
family. Dutch has 95 A.R.O. daughters, 
16 having 7-day records of 30 pounds of 
butter or better, two are in the 1000- 
pound class. The calf’s sire has 22 
A.R.O. daughters with records up to 
29.83 pounds butter in 7 days, and is the 
son a 30-pound cow. This well-bred 


individual can be bought ‘‘on time.”’ 
Write for particulars 
FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell Junction 


New York Farm News 
Crop and Fruit Notes by M. C. Burritt 


YY INtEe is on and still no rain to 


amount to anything. It is really 


| remarkable how rain holds off this fall. 


this 


It will cloud up with every indication of 
rain, the weather bureau even predicting 
it, only to clear the next day without 


rain, or at most a light shower. Last 
summer it was just the opposite. Any 


cloud would produce rain. Meanwhile, 
more cisterns and wells are going dry 
which, if it freezes up without rain, will 
cause much inconvenience this winter. 
Last night about two inches of snow fell 
and the ground has remained white all 
day with a sharp air. The ground is 
frozen hardly at all yet. 

The most active farm enterprise this 
last week was cabbage harvest and mar- 
keting. Almost as much cabbage has 
been hauled into storage and shipped in 
the last two weeks or since the freeze as 
was brought into our local shipping point, 
before the freeze upon November 17th. 
Some buyers will not take frozen cabbage 
claiming it is practically worthless while 
others are still buying and a few even 
storing it. Growers have stored and 
shipped heavily themselves. The freeze 
had a remarkable stimulating effect on 
prices, which rose from $5 and below to 
$8 and $10. Our local cooperative has 
loaded several cars at $12 and one at $14 
week. Demand is much stronger 
and inquiries more active. If the cab- 
bage arrives in the markets in good con- 
dition the freeze may prove a blessing in 
disguise. 

Few Apples and Potatoes Frozen 

There are still a few apples on the 
ground which may be salvaged fer cider 
if there are no further hard freezes for a 
few days. Drops which were picked up 
and left out in crates and bags were badly 
frozen and are rotten now, except in the 
centers of the containers. The apple 


market is rather slow just now, not many 
| sales being made, although prices remain 





New York . 








| 
| 


firm. Everyone seems to be expecting 
more activity right after December first. 
potatoes were frozen in the 
ground and more in barns. But the loss 
is small. South of us, buyers are offering 
from thirty to thirty-five cents a bushel 
for shipping. Such prices are dishearten- 
ing to growers. Potatoes have the lowest 
buying power in many years. “This 
shirt cost eight bushels of potatoes,” one 
grower remarked as he donned a new 
one. How many would it take to buy a 
good enclosed car no one cares to figure. 


Wheat Buys More This Year 

Time now permitting, farmers are be- 
ginning to deliver their wheat to local 
mills. The price ranges from $1.40 to 
$1.50 a bushel. Wheat buys about half 
as much more than it did last year. 

The relief from the pressure of field 
work is real and greatly needed for it 
gives opportunity to do so many neces- 
sary things that have been long neglected 
because of the pressure of harvest. 
Thrifty farmers seize this opportunity to 
open surface ditches, bank up young fruit 
trees to protect them from mice, repair 
broken floors, windows and leaky roofs, 
make the stock snug for winter, store the 
last vegetables for winter and innumer- 
able other snvall jobs. The livestock on a 
fruit and general farm must be particu- 
larly glad of this time for during fruit 
harvest they are more or less neglected. 
Now they are beginning to get the atten- 
tion which they deserve. “Chores” oc- 
cupy a much larger part of the day’s 
duties.—M. C. Burarrr. 

* > > 
In the Hudson Valley 

The first rain in forty-two days set in 
last Saturday and continued over into 
Sunday night. Im all some two and 
sixteen-hundredths inches fell. This was 
a very welcome rain for the farmers, as all 
cisterns and other water supplies are now 
plentiful. A considerable number who 
had been drawing water from a consider- 


Some 


| able distance for their stock are relieved. 


On Monday, a number of farmers took 
advantage of the condition of the soil and 
were hard at work plowing on the lighter 
soils. There has been less fall plowing 
done this year in the county than usual 


owing to the unusual drouth. 


Frost Caused Heavy Losses 

The freeze of last week apparently hits 
other persons as well as the farmer, as 
several commission firms lost rather 
heavily in apples that they had not 
packed as yet out of the orchards. Sev- 
eral cases of a loss of two to three hundred 
barrels are reported as well as many 
smaller ones. Many cars are not in com- 
mission as yet, as it has been hard to 
obtain enough cylinder blocks to go 
round. One local garage placed an order 
for two thousand dollars worth of heads 
the day following the freeze and this 
amount has been undoubtedly increased. 
Several tractors were severely damaged 
that had been left standing in the field. 
There is always some damage the first 
frost of the season but not so heavy as 
this usually. 


Marauders Kill Stock 

A week or so ago in the southern parts 
of the county hunters or rather marauders 
in the guise of hunters, entered on the 
premises of a farmer and shot and carried 
away six valuable Red Bourbon turkeys, 
at the same time leaving another gobbler 
lying with a broken wing and another 
with a shattered leg. No arrests were 
made, altho a fifty dollar reward was 
offered by the owner. A few days later, 
at the annual meeting of the County Fish 


and Game Club, resolutions were offered | 
which said in part: “That all law abiding | 


hunters and fishers are constantly being 
brought into disrepute by irresponsible 


hoodlums and loafers and in view of this | 


suitable rewards are offered by the club 
for information that leads to conviction 
of persons guilty of violations of the game 


laws as affecting the farmer and that | 


every member of the club stand ready to 
assist the farmer in any way that he is 
able in the protection of his property 
from damage in return for the courtesies 


allowed in not posting his land.” A great | 
deal more of a spirit of cooperation might 
| 


be developed between the constantly 
growing membership of the Fish and 
Game clubs and the rural people. If the 
members of those associations will try to 
understand the problems and the attitude 
of the farmer, they may be assured of 
every courtesy of the land owners. But 
if the acts of the game and farm product 
hog continue it may not be very far in the 
future when the majority of the farm 
lands will be posted. 


Watching Rye Market 

As Columbia County is and has been 
for many years now a heavy producer of 
rye, considerable comment has arisen 
lately over the fact that according to a 
recently published report, there is a world 
shortage of 173,000,000 bushels of rye. 
Exports of rye last year to Europe were 
72,000,000 bushels, while estimates show 
that this year about. 65,000,000 bushels 
out of an estimated surplus of 68,000,000 
bushels. For a number of years now the 


price of rye has been low, so low, in fact, | 
that it is forcing the growers out of rye | 


production against their will. Discussion 
now is prevalent as to whether or not this 
shortage will mean an increase in local 


prices. The majority are skeptical. 
—D. V. Rivensure. 
toe @ 


Greene County.—The recent cold spell 
froze a lot of apples, coming as it did very 
unexpectedly. Corn was a little late and 
a lot of it froze before it was-ripe. Buck- 
wheat is bringing $1.25 and corn $1.55. 
The hay crop was light this year. Farm 
sales are bringing large crowds and offer- 
ings are bringing good prices with the 
exception of cows. Strippers are meeting 
poor sale and there is practically no de- 
mand for horses.—J. A. 
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An Amazing 


Testing the Strength of a 
ess Strap 


RECENT experiment in an engineering 
laboratory proved that thousands of 
farmers are buying harness with the 

straps robbed of half their strength. 

Looking at the picture you would think the 
strap would prs break where it was cut 
away, but—it didn’t—it broke at 
the buckle. 

The test shows how buckles and 
buckle tongues tear and weaken 
harness, making it wear out long 
before it should, causing frequent 
and costly repairs. 
| _ The famous Walsh No-Buckle 

Harness does away with this weak- 
ness in harness—has no buckles to 
tear, no rings to wear, no buckle 
holes to weaken straps. It is the 
| world’s strongest harness, 

Thousands of farmers in every 
state save money by using the 
Walsh No-Buckle harness. "Seale 
M. Walsh will send you a set to 
use on your team thirty days free 
without obligating you to buy. 
After trial if you find it the best 
harness in every way you ever saw, 
you can pay $5 down, balance in 
easy monthly sums. 

Write today for big new free 
book, describing ten aelts of Walsh 
| 1925 No-Buckle Harness, telling 
about interesting tests, experiences 
of users, free trial offer and liberal 
long time terms. Address James M. 
Walsh, Pres. Walsh Harness Co., 
513 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















A Modern Bathroom, $60 


UST one of our wonderful bargains 


The Set comprizes a 4, 444 or 5 foot iron 
“Pp id. 9» enameted roll rim bath tub, one 19 inch 
ride roll rim enameled fiat-back lavatory, 
| asyphon action, wash-down wate: closet 
with porcelain tank, oak post hinge 
seat: all china index faucets. nicke!l- 
Send for plated traps, and all nickel-plated fittings 
| Catalog 29 J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 








3% 4 West 34th St. New York City 


Send fer Amne UAsAhaAan 
Catalog M WAGONS 
Sm High or low wheele— 
steel or wood— wide 
vw — gee ep 
agon ° 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any ronning gear. 
iibagtrated in ce ors free 
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1ATTLE 


‘Guernsey Bull Calves 


Special Offer We are offering choice of two bull 
— 





calves about eight months old for 


Price $100.00 


Both bulls sired by May Rose bulls and out of cows either 
on test or with official records. Send for pedigrees and 
| description, they are bargains. 
| Herd officially tested for tuberculosis. 


| OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass. 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 

| from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


|A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
| ____ Telephone 1476 





HOLSTEINS 


Car load high class grade springers 
and fresh cows. 

Car load grade heifers 2 to 3 years old. 

10 Registered 2 yearolds. Service bulls. 

J. A. LEACH Cortland, N. Y. 

















SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.0.D. 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A.M.LUX, 206 Washington $t., Woburn, Mass. 
Registered O. 1. C.’s Fey oot ore ee ee 


Start with an early Fall pig 
for a breeder at $10 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
LOUIS R. SHUSTER, Seneea Falls, N. Y. 
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Reviewing the Lastest Eastern Markets and Prices — 


MILK PRICES 


bw Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation announces the following prices 
that dealers will pay the League during the 
month of December for milk testing 3% in the 
basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from New York 
City. It is to be understood, of course, that the 

ices mentioned below are not received by the 

farmer but go into the pool. They represent the 

prices dealers pay to the League. Class 1: milk 
es chiefly for tluid purposes, $3.07 per hun- 
dred pounds. Class 2A, used chiefly as fluid 
cream, $2.10, Class 2B. used chiefly in. the 
manufacture of condensed milk and ice cream, 
$2.25, Class 2C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheese, $2.15. Class 3A, $1.80. 
Class 3B, $1.75. Class 3C, $1.65. 

Class 4, prices will as usual be based on the 
butter and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

The only increases over November prices are 
in Class 2, 20 cents per hundred in 24 and 2B 
and a 10 cent increase in 2C. 


Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers announce the 
following price for 3% milk in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone: Class 1, $3.07 per hundred; Class 2, 
$2.00, Clas: 3, $1.50, Class 4, determined by 
market quotation; on butter and cheese. 


Non-Pool Cooperative 
The Non-pooling Dairymen’s Cooperative 
prices for Class 1 milk is $2.80 per hundred; 
Class 2, $2.00, Class $A, $1.60, with freight 
and fat differentials. 


Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
(Philadelphia Price Plan) announces that re- 
ceiving station prices, or the price to farmers 
in the 201 to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia 
for 3% milk, is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER HOLDS FIRM TONE 


The butter market holds the same firm tone 
that characterized it last week. In fact, prices 
are just a shade stronger. The strong advance 
of the week ending November 29, was due 
to the unusual differential in prices between 
prices in New York and Chicago with a con- 
sequent unprecedented movement of butter 
from the Atlantic seaboard back to the pro- 
ducing territory. Naturally, this turn in the 
market would strengthen conditions in the 
East and inasmuch as consumption channels 
have taken receipts right along, the condition 
of the market has not changed. The greatest 
activity is in the strictly fancy marks of 
creamery, although good feeling exists on 
undergrades. Trading is rather quiet on these 
lower marks, but values are not burdensome 
and, therefore, the market can be considered 
steady. In general, the butter market is in 
strong hands. Withdrawals from storage have 
been heavy and rapid and these have had a 
tendency to strengthen the situation and give 
support to the fresh market. The holiday 
trade wiil also undoubtedly hold the market 
for a week or so. ; 


CHEESE TRADING ACTIVE 


Trading continues quite active in the cheese 
market, and there is a decidedly firm tone on 
practically all grades of cheese. States are 
entering into the transactions a little more 
freely. This firm tone is accompanied with a 
slightly firmer price with a tendency to in- 
crease. Latest advices indicate that more 
milk is going to creameries on account of the 
relatively higher prices of butter in New York 
State. The make of cheese is relatively light 
and it is closely absorbed by the market. Asa 
result of this firm situation, fancy and special 
hold, whole milk State flats are now bringing 
from 23c. to 2314c., while average run marks 


are bringing from 21)4c. to 22)4c. Fresh 
whole milk State flats, fancy and ial, are 
ile average 


bringing from 22c to 22}4c., wh 
run fresh goods are worth from 2lc to 21)4c 





Cash for Old Bags 


Turn your old bags into money. We buy them in any 

quantity, sound or torn, at liberal prices and PAY THE 

FREIGHT. Write for prices. Reference Peoples Bank. 
IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 

652 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATENTS 


‘How to Obtain a 





egistered 
Security Bank Building, es” across strect from 
Patent Office, Washington, D 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO cai" zeta at 


pounds $125: ten $2.00; pipe fre, pay when - ks. 





and undergrades are bringing from 19¢ to 
ree cee These ve hold for both white and 
co! 


EGG PRICES LOWER 


The egg market has lost some of its strength 
during the past week. In fact, in last week's 
report, we indicated that the market was be- 
ginning to ease off a little bit. There are more 
eggs coming from southern points, including 
shipments from Texas, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. However, these goods are not a seri- 
ious menace to fancy marks, for the quality 
is generally reported irregular with a lot of old 
stock mixed in with a sprinkling of fresh. 
Western receipts are light, while nearbys are 
holding up very well. In general, the tone of 
the market is irregular. This recent decline 
in the market has induced a more restricted 
trading in really fancy marks, as many opera- 
tors feel there will be some recovery from the 
present quotations. This hesitancy has re- 
sulted in an undertone that indicates coming 
firmness. The consumptive trade is not taking 
as many eggs as is possible. There is no ques- 
tion but what retailers are way behind the 
wholesale market in cutting prices. House- 
wives have to pay enormously high prices for 
eggs and Poor base Ah they are cutting down 
purchases, with a result that the market out- 








The Market at a Glance 


Se Seehe om So ep om Bo Eee York Market, 
at which farm products of aS Seas See 
farmers, sold on December 4 


Eggs, nearbys (cents per dozen) 
Jersey hennery whites, selected.. 73 to 74 
Other whites, extras .......... 69 to72 
| SE Rardnih ans oP bag wns canard 6 68 
NS SER eS Do ee. Ae 60 65 
Catered whites, ep pera Sap. . . 0 tw67 
mctetsires 52 w58 
Pullee oie PAM TEE CR 45. 053 
Hennery browns, extras............. . 6 ws 
Gathered browns and mixed colors...... 52 to 60 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score (93 score). . 4714 to 48 
Extra (92 score) ¢.c........ 47 
Firsts (90-91 score). . . . 4314 to 4644 
Firsts (88-89 score) . . . 3944 to 4244 


Hay and Swew, large bales (per ton) 


, 3 =. Ear to 25 
Timothy No. 3................ : “3 to 23 
SEER 16 to 20 
Fancy ight clover mixed No. 2......... 21 23 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 2........... 2% w26 
ly aE 14 tw16 
Beans (domestic, per Ib.) 
a eihdustadaeaconeideseseeee ds 10 tol 
SLi nnd aco ences btdareseehie 5 to 6% 
MMV... erence eeceeeencecenes 8igto 9 
RS 666s. cckncehans heeet 9% to 10 
Pincan(cdeecaudh euxccesces _ 


Live Poultry, via express (cents per ». ) 





Fowls, colored fancy, heavy............ 

Fowls, leghorns and poor.............. 7 po FH 

Chickens, colored fancy................ 2 025 

Chickens, average run................. 19 022 
i Mi soca bch ee Sanccents 32 

Broilers, leghorns. ...........s.0.e+0+. 28 

PE IIIS o ecn.e6t0cc0ceesegesess 22to 24 

Ducks, Long Island ee ‘ 

Ph 1 itivGuembhdnaccagsoasess 23 30 

Live Stock (cents per Ib.) 

Calves, good to medium........+...... 10 to 13% 

Bulls, common to good......... ae 

Lambs, common to good............... 12% to 144 

Sheep, common to good............. 3% to 5% 
pes "Yorkers (200 Ibs.)............005 Big to 0% 








lets are more restricted and the needs of the 
retail market are somewhat limited. Right 
now, it looks as though the high point of the 
market has been reached, although weather 
conditions have a great deal to do with it. 
We still have January ahead of us when a lot 
of bad weather can send the market sky- 
rocketing. At the present time, nearby 
whites are generally steady, although re- 
ceipts are irregular in quality and very few 
show they have characteristics to reach top 
quotations. The very best price for the finest 
pack is around 74c, while most are yo 
anywhere from 60c to 70c. Brown eggs 

been very firm on the market and at the present 
writing, strictly fancy browns are worth as much 
or possibly a cent more than the fanciest whites. 


LIVE POULTRY NOMINAL 


GiThere is nothing exciting about the live 
poultry trade. The day previous and a few 
days after Thanksgiving, the market was 
extremely dead. Values took a decided 
tumble. The action of the market bears out 
our recommendation to shippers to get their 
stock in early . Shippers who are planning to send 
stuff in for the Christmas trade, will un- 
doubtedly find it will pay them to get their 


of | stock off in order that it will reach New York 
Send | by the 22nd. If it reaches here the 24th, 
- | chances are that it will meet a weaker market. 


As a matter of fact, express receipts have been 
more or less light. Express fowls have been 


most prominent in the change in the market, 
showing a better movement for the best colored 
stock. Chickens have been receiving relatively 


little attention and stock has got to be fancy to of the market is such that the man who hesi- 


bring top quotations. 


POTATOES ABOUT THE SAME 


There is little change in the potato market 
as a whole, with one exception. The market 
is quite dull with the exception of Long Is- 
lands. Long Island potatoes are meeting a 
better market price and are apparently on 
a slight increase. ere are not a whole lot 
of Long Islands rolling, due to the fact that 
growers are of the opinion that prices are go- 
ing higher and are consequently, holding onto 
their stocks. Prices now vary from $2.35 to 
$2.40 per 150 pounds sack, F.O.B. east end 
loading points. This means from 80c to 85c a 
bushel to the grower. States are still $1.70 per 
150 pound sack, while Maines are worth from 
$2.00 to $2.10 delivered in New York City. 
Supplies are heavy and ample to take care-of 
the trade, with a result that there is little 
likelihood of prices going much higher in the 
immediate future. These prices are general 
for the average run of stocks that are coming 
into the yards. A few growers who are mak- 
ing good contact in the market and who are 
shipping a very closely graded and strictly 
fancy product, are getting a slight premium; 
enough to pay for the effort. The recent 
freezing spells we have had, have been re- 
sponsible for considerable frost complaint. It 
is a very good precaution for a shipper to 
watch weather reports closely and take every 

recaution in spite of what the weather looks 
Fike to guard against freeze. We know a couple 
of individuals personally, who, had they taken 
a little more care in loading, could have avoided 
considerable frost damage and saved enough 
on a car to pay a good portion of the freight 


P GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed November 29: 

The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which fecd can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different loca! dealers, 
depending upon their a Eadeal cost of doing business, volume 
handled, etc. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 


this 
- _— lonand —_—- Rochester and 


A 
No. 2W. Oats. .621g .6314 .61% .611g .59%4 
No 3 W. Oats. “6155 


No.2 Yel. Corn. 1.33 1.34% 1.32 1.31 27 
No. 3 Yel. Corn. 1.32 1.3344 1.31 1.30 1.26 
Ground Oats...44.00 44.60 43.60 43.30 41.90 

. W. Bran...33.50 34.10 33.10 32.80 31.40 

W. Bran..34.75 35.35 34.35 34.05 32.65 
Standard Mids. 36.00 36.60 35.60 35.30 33.90 
Soft W. Mids...41.00 41.60 40.60 40.30 38.90 
Flour Mids. 41.00 41.69 40.60 40.30 38.90 
Red Dog Flour.48.50 49.10 48.10 47.80 46.40 
PT t.0 §asces® <hese Castes od 
W. Hominy. . 43.00 43.60 43.60 42.30 40.90 
Yel. Hominy...47.50 48.10 47.10 46.80 45.40 
Corn Meal... .. 7 «46.35 «445.35 45.05 43.65 
Gluten Feed.........  ...;. es eS <> 
Ghuten Meal....47.25 47.85 46.85 4655 45.15 
36% Cot.S.Meal 45.00 45.7 4.60 44.10 42.90 
41% Cot.8.Meal46.75 47.45 46.35 45.85 44.65 
43% £Cot.S.Meal48.50 49.20 48.10 47.60 46.40 
31% OPOilMeal ne mrkd, exsed?” eauna pinks 
34% OP OilMeal 46 50 47.10 46.10 45.80 44.40 
Beet Pulp......38.00 38.60 37.60 37.30 35.90 


NOTE: Since Buffalo is an important milling center for 
wheatfeeds and linseed meal, quotations are given for this 
point on both a through-billed and a local basis. 

No, 2 White Oats, $59; No. 3 White Oats, —; No. 2 
Yellow Corn, ——; No. 3 Yellow Corn, - - Ground Oats, 
$40; : “pring Wheat Bran, $30; Hard W heat Bran, $32.50; — 
ard Middlings, $32.50; Soft Wheat Middlings, $37; 
a $37.50; Red Dog Flour, $44; Dry Brewers‘ oe 
——; White Hominy, $46; Yellow Hominy, $44.50; Corn 
Meal, $46; “Gi uaten Feed, $43.75, Gluten Meal, $52.75; 34% 
Old Process Oil Meal, $46 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 14 
cent on oats; 5¢ cent on corn; 10 cents on cotton seed mea 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


CABBAGE EASIER 


It is practically impossible to say what a 
market is going to do a week or two weeks 
ahead. In fact, it is very difficult to surmise 
what will happen a single day in the future. 
The.recent freeze is a demonstration of how 
quickly a market can turn contrary to the 
expectations of the most experienced. About 
the highest price we have record of i 
for cabbage in the country, is $15.00, a sudden 
increase of $10 or $11 a ton. Some claim a 
higher price at present but lack confirmation. 
As this is being written at the end of the week 
ending December 6, the price in the country in 
general seems to be $12.00. Supplies in the 
city are so liberal however, and indications all 
so strong that we will have milder weather, 
that it looks like a weaker market ahead of 
us and we won't be surprised to see cabbage 
down again to $10, before many days elapse. 
The man who has a lot of cabbage in storage 
cannot afford to gamble a whole lot on that 
crop this year. he knows what his cost 


are per ton, he will loosen up his hold- a 


ings gradually with every improvement the 
market shows. This recent jum bed $12 or $15 
was a time to clearout some stock and when the 
market comes back again, which it undoubtedly 
will, for a short period, it will be a good idea to 





clear some more. Right now the condition 


tates is lost. It seems e body is doing it, 
so that when we see prices to increase, 
everybody seems to be shipping and we have a 
flood. As a result, cabbage men have got to 
watch the market very closely and about the 
best way we know of is to study the market 
reports that come over the air, via radio, 
every noon time. At the same time it is a 
good idea to be in communication with a 
house at the New_York end, to handle the 
shipment. 
BEAN TRADE DULL 


Trading is exceedingly dull on practically all 
varieties of beans and as a result, prices have 
been shaded on most of these varieties in order 
to effect a movement of stocks. The feeling 
in general is easier. Really choice State 
marrows are generally held around $11 with 
average goods naturally trending lower, reach- 
ing down to $10. Pea beans are being offered 
freely at $6 and marks have got'to be extremely 
fancy to bring $6.25. Red kidneys are 
weakening and the downward price is now 
centered around $8.50 to $8.75. As is the 
case with peas, red kidneys have got to be 
very, very fancy to reach $9. 


What Is Silage Worth? 

(Continued from page 411) 
ing this way at present prices, silage would 
be worth about $5.50. You will note that 
this agrees approximately with what the 
above-quoted authorities have estimated 
as a fair price; that is, a price somewhere 
between $5-and $6. 

The silo mentioned above in this article, 
which was 12 feet in diameter, and 40 feet 
high, with 36 feet of ensilage, contained 
87 tons before any ensilage was fed off. 
This 87 tons at $5.50 per ton brings 
$478.50. 

We repeat that a dairy would have to 
be composed of very excellent cows which 
would give a lot of milk a long time to 
pay, at present market prices of milk, for 
a silo of ensilage worth in cold cash, 
$478.50. 


Jersey Spud at the Bar 

(Continued from page 413) 
to end, the mock trials are replete with 
humorous situations, as well as serious 
implications surrounding the potato. The 
cast conducts its work with precision and 
talent, a credit to the best there is in rural 
dramatics. 


More Trials to Come 


Within the ability of the Committee, 
the mock trials will be carried to all 
potato”areas of the State. In early 
December, the Salem County Board of 
Agriculture will stage the trial as part of 
its annual meeting in Woodstown, N. J. 
Others will be held at Freehold, and 
Hightstown, N.J.,and probably at several 
other points. During Agricultural Week 
at Trenton in mid-January, the “Supreme 
Court” will try all “appealed” cases to 
fix finally the responsibility concerning 
the New Jersey “spud.” 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


Live Poultry Shippers 


IF YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES re- 
turned promptly—market reports and _infor- 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP TO: 

BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Avenue 
New York City 

















FARMS FOR SALE 
Equipped Farm—Only $2200 206" Fru Trees 
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HEY’RE just what he’d choose if he 
were buying them himself. 

Go to your nearest tobacco dealer and 
look over his Holiday line of 


BAKELITE 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


hicago Office: 656 West 22d Street 


The Bakelite Underslung 


The reason for the nation-widepopularity 


understood when you've 
talked to the man who has smoked one. 
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KET PIPES 


you give one to will have 
cleanest, most satisfying 


pipe he ever smoked. 


Bakelite Socket Pipes are made by all the lead- 
ing manufacturers. 


All dealers carry them. 
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A Special Holiday Offer 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Readers 




















vo of them. in fact. and both planned to give you unusual value for your money. 

By iaking advantage of Offer 1, and extending your subscription or taking a new one 
for 3 years, you receive for the price cf postage. a copy of Dickens’ Christmas Carol,the 
most beautiful Christmas story ever written Under Offer 2, with a 3-year subscription 
and only 50c additional, you receive a copy of Dr. Royal 8. Copeland's magnificent 
Health Book, the very last word in up-to-da ical adv.ce so clearly written that a 
hild could understand and apply it 

> * * 
etehiy. (or supplies are limited fail th CUPON WIth the correct remittance, and the book you 

“ee will be sent unmediately, while the Ame & Agricultwriai Will be « weicome weekly visitor, for 

he next three vears 
Offer No. 1 Offer No. 2 
American Agriculturist every week for American Agriculturist every week for 
3 years, 
3 yeare, ¥, The Health Book by Dr. Royal S. 
A wand of Charles Dickens’ Christ- Copeland—the great authority on 
mes Carel, leather bound, in « two- home care of illness, who tells you 
colored holiday box— how to get and stay well. 
All for only $2.12 All for only $2.50 
COUPON —~—- — ar ir irre rere wre ar 


MERICAN 
Send me American Agricuiturist 3 years and 


enclose herewith {¢ $2 Hr; in full payment 


AGRI<ULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Service Department 


How Patent Medicine Sharks Prey on Sick Folks 


| Dipl worse than those who prey 
4 upon the widow and the orphan are 
the patent medicine sharks who give false 
hope to those who are ill. Every day 
brings to our Service Bureau pathetic 
letters from invalids among our people 
who ask about some patent medicine 
advertisement that promises in glowing 
terms to restore them to health and 
happiness. No matter what the disease 
is, the medicine “absclutely guarantees” 
to werk a full cure. It would seem that 
all should recognize at the first glance 
these lying fakes, but when a sick person 
has suffered for months or even years, he 
or she will grasp at anything for help. 

We know of nothing more pathetic than 
this constant doping with expensive drugs 
in the eternal hope that sometime some of 
them somehow will work a miracle. If 
these words of warning would do any 
good, we would like to write them in red 
letters a foot high, “All the patent 
medicine fakes want is your money!” 


NOT ONLY WILL MOST OF SUCH 
DRUGS NOT DO YOU ANY GOOD, 
BUT MANY OF THEM ARE POSI- 
TIVELY HARMFUL. 

“To Be Taken With a Grain of Salt”’ 

The circular advertisements are very 
cleverly written. They are filled with 
dozens of recommendations and testi- 


monials from sick people who have 
apparently been cured. But these testi- 
monials are fakes, or else they were 
written by persons who would have 


gotten well anyway, not because of the 
medicine, but in spite of it. Other testi- 
monials are written by people whose pain 
has been temporarily lulled by dangerous 
drugs and who will suffer all the more 
when the effect of the drug wears off. If 
space permitted, we could print dozens of 
letters like the one which follows: 


“Ceuld you inform me about the reliability of 
the people who write the enclosed circular? 
They have sent me two letters. I suffer with 
rheumatism all of the time and am confined to 
a wheeichair.” 

To this letter, the Service Bureau re- 
plied: 

“I have had considerab'e experience with 
sickness in my family and I know how one who 
ie ill is always longing to Gnd something that 
will bring him relief. 

“That is the reason that unscrupulous patent 

di i make so much money. 
They prey upon people who are reaching out to 
get some relief for the sole purpose of getting 
their hard-earned savings. I! am sorry to dis- 
courage you, but I have no faith whatever that 
if you were to spend the money for these patent 
drugs that they would do you any good. 

“The ordinary physician's remedies are die- 
couraging, particularly in chronic cases like 
yours, but they are much safer, and in the long 
run, if anything will do you much good the 
doctor’s remedies stand a far better chance 
than do patent medicines. Permit me to ex- 
press my personal sympathies for your trouble 
and I regret that I am unable to advise you that 
the drug advertised in the enclosed circular 
would do you any good.”’ 





The circulars which were enclosed were 
attractively printed in several colors. 
Here are just a few of the statements that 
they contained: 


‘Dear Friend 

“LE you could be entirely rid of your pains 
and aches WITHIN 96 HOURS—by using « 
simple treatment that is GUARANTEED TO 
GET RESULTS—wouldn’t you feel mighty one 
about it? 

“Sounds impossible, doesn’t it? Yet 
thousands of folks who suffered with deenmee 
tiem and like diseases can now tell you that 
WITHIN 96 HOURS THEIR PAINS WERE GONE 
ENTIRELY! 

“Some of their letters—all that we could find 
space for—are reproduced in the enclosed 


literature.” 


There was much more of the same kind 
which space does not allow us to publish. 


Now, of course, there are some old- 
fashioned remedies and some standard 
drugs which, if used carefully and for 
certain diseases, are all right. Some 





mothers who have raised large families 
are particularly good amateur doctors for 
the simple, common ailments. Such 
remedies as castor oil, lard and turpen- 
tine, the various herbs, camphor, and 
several others, are good, when rightly 
used, but when it comes to chronic ail- 
ments, or acute diseases, then the only 
safe remedy is the doctor. 


Remedy for Chilblains 


T this time of the year we always get 

inquiries for help for frostbitten 
fect and for chilblains. For instance, 
the following is a sample letter on this 
subject: 


4 


“Do you have anything among your records 
that would give relief or cure frostbitten feet. 
My wife suffers every winter with her feet. They 
were frostbitten several years ago, and tach 
year when winter sets in, her troubles begin. 

“Now if you have any remedy that you could 
send me, or if not, you may be able to obtain 
some remedy from some of the thousands of 
American Agriculturist readers. Among them 
may be some who have had frosted feet and have 
a relief remedy or maybe a cure.”” 


We replied by letter to this inquiry by 
using the recommendation for frostbite 
or chilblains given by Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land in his Health Book. This book, by 
the way, should be in every home as an 
aid in emergencies and for elementary 
ailments where a doctor is not needed. 

On the subject of frostbite or chil- 
blains, Dr. Copeland says: 


What to Do for Frost-Bite, or Chilblains 


1. Paint the chilblains with a solution of 
iodine crystals, collodion, and ether im 
the proportion of five grains of the iodine, 
to an ounce of collodion, and two drachms 
of ether. 

Every mode of life has its joys and its pen- 
alties. There is a fascination about the desert 
with its open spaces and the wonderful color 
ings. The stars seem nearer and existence 
is like a dream. But there are vipers and 
poisonous insects to make life uncertain. 

The mountains hold the eye, and to climb 
them is a privilege. But under that jutting 
rock may be a den of rattlesnakes. 

The resident of a small town, or the rural 
inhabitant, has the joys of intimate friendships 
and the association of kindred minds. But 
there are defects in his manner of living and 
in his personal habits which are likely to lead 
to trouble. 

Any house heated by stoves is sure to have 
cold floors. Having lived in the country and 
in a small town, I know exactly what it means 
to go into the kitchen in the morning to build 
a fire in the cook-stove preparatory to break- 
fast. Your breath makes a vapor as dense as 
the smoke which soon curls up the chimney. 
Your fingers tingle and your fect are like ice 
because the floor is like ice. 

Even when the room is comfortably warmed 
by the general heat of the fire, the floor re 
mains cold. The underlying basement is cold. 
More than likely the kitchen is a “lean-to,” 
without basement, and possibly with scant 
foundation, leaving the space under the kitchen 
to be swept by the icy blasts of winter. 

What happens to the poor housewife? She 
develops chilblains. Her heels and the sides 
of her feet are “frosted,” and for the rest of 
the winter she must endure the torture of this 
miserable ailment. 

The farm-hand who wears heavy woolen 
socks and boots which are too snug in their 
fit suffers from sweating feet, subsequent 
chilling, and the natural effects of the im 
paired circulation caused by the tight boots. 

It is important to protect the feet by proper 
shoes and stockings. These should be suited 
to the occasion, because sweating feet and 
damp stockings are factors in the develop- 
ment of chilblains. Dress acearding to neces- 
sity. When you get home with thoroughly 
chilled feet, you probably stamd over a hot 
register or stick your feet in the oven. This 
is not the thing to do. You should take off 
your shoes and stockings, put your feet in cold 
water, and then rub them with a coarse towel. 
This treatment will restore the circulation m 
the frosted tissues and spare you months of 
misery. If chilblains have actually devel- 
enol eile See 
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The Trouble Maker-» = 


J IM went back to his wagon, while 

the men, all but Bill, began again to 
put on the corn. Bill sat on a bundle of 
corn, nursing his head for a few moments, 
then went down across the lots to the 
blower and a little later he went home to 
Ball’s. 

Reflecting bitterly on the scrap later, 
Jim decided that Fate seemed to con- 
spire constantly to make him notorious in 
the eyes of his neighbors, and particularly 
in the opinion of Dorothy Ball. Certainly 
no one would be more condemnatory and 
disgusted with his fight with Mead than 
Dorothy. 

In this he was right, for if one were to 
believe Bill’s distorted account of the 
affair to John Ball and Dorothy a few 
minutes after he had reached home, Jim 
had conducted himself as no gentleman 
would. 

As Ball and his daughter walked up the 
road together a little later, John to take 
Bill’s place and Dorothy to help the 
Kortwright women folks wait on the big 
silo filling gang at dinner, John Ball said: 

“That Taylor is certainly gettin’ to be 
a regular brawling bully,” and as Dorothy 
made no comment, he took it for granted 
that she agreed with him. 


A FTEs ages of toiling back and forth 
4% across the cornfield, leading the 
never-ending wagons, ages in which the 
hot September sun grew hotter while the 
men longingly watched it climb slowly to 
the noon mark, ages in which sore hands 
and arms grew sorer still and lame backs 
lamer, the old traction engine blew for the 
noon shutdown, and with a “whoop” the 
men broke for the house and dinner. 

Ranged on the long bench outside of the 
kitchen door by the pump, were the wash 
basins, and there was much blowing, 
snorting and splashing in the water as 
the men made sketchy toilets, filling in 
the waits with the bantering, joking and 
horse-play which usually takes place 
among gangs of American workmen when 
they get together. 

Then came the dinner on the long 
extended table in the big farm kitchen— 
great platters of fried chicken, fried in 
real butter, too, were flanked by bowls of 
biscuits floating in thick gravy. Several 
dishes of mashed potatoes well supported 
with other vegetables of every kind and 
description, canned peaches, jellies, pickles 
and preserves; great pitchers of milk to 
be followed by generous supplies of apple 
and “pumpkin” pie, all melted rapidly 
away befere the silent but effective on- 
slaught of the men, hungry as only the 
open air and hard physical labor can make 
men hungry. 

As Jim washed at the bench, he was 
wondering how in all the world he could 
get enough courage with his swollen nose 
and face to go in to dinner and face the 
women folks. But he knew that his 
absence would make more comment than 
would his presence. So he took his 
place at the table with the rest. 


URING the early part of the meal, 

he paid strict attention to his food, 
bending his face to his plate as did the 
other men. With the first pangs of 
hunger satisfied, the talk began to flow 
again and Jim looked up at somebody’s 
remark addressed to him anet met squarely 
the level scornful gaze of Dorothy Ball, 
who was standing at the rear of the room 
a moment in the lull of waiting on the 
table. 

A long moment she looked fully at 
Jim, then with disdainful toss of proud 
head, she squarely turned her back. 

Noticing that Jim had not answered 
the question asked him, two or three of 
the men followed his eyes and saw the 
little by-play. Now they looked curi- 
ously at Jim as he again tried casually to 
resume his eating. 

As the men were leaving the table, one 
of the women told Jim that he was wanted 
on the telephone in the “settin’ room.” 
Glad of an excuse to retire from the room 


in good order, Jim arose and went to the 
telephone. 

“This is Albert Manning, secretary of 
the Dairymen’s League, speaking,” came 
the message. “The records show that 
you are secretary of your local League at 
North Speedtown. Is this right?” 

Jim said that it was. 

“Well, I am going to depend upon you 
now. Listen carefully. Can you hear 
all right?” 

“Yes,” said Taylor. “Go ahead.” 

“Beginning with Sunday, October Ist, 
A farmers are going to withhold iheir 
milk. 

“The strike has come!” said Jim. 

“Yes, we face the test now,” answered 
Manning. “As you know, the League 
has stated the price at which it would sell 
farmers’ milk and the dealers have 
definitely said that they will not pay that 

i Therefore, we must prepare for 
trouble. Under no circumstances must 
there be any milk delivered after Satur- 
day, September 30th, until it is released 
by your sales agent, the Dairymen’s 
League. Get the word around. Make 


UTSIDE, the men were scattered 

under various shade trees getting a 
“t moments rest before the afternoon 
toil. 

Forgetting swollen face, forgetting 
even all his personal troubles, Jim 
rushed out among them. 

“The fight’s on, boys!” he shouted. 
“The League has called a strike! We've 
got to hold a big meeting at Speedtown as 
soon as we can get the word around.” 

“We can get everybody out by Thurs- 
day afternoon,” spoke up Harry Bradley. 
**Let’s set it for then.” 

“Good,” said Taylor. “Let it be at 
two o'clock on Thursday. We will get 
together and find out what we are going 
to do with this milk and how we will 
handle’ it until the dealers are licked. 
Let’s all be there, boys, and see that 
everyone else is there, too!” 

“Now hold on a minute,” said John 
Ball. “Not so fast. You fellers can’t 
hold no meetin’ on Thursday. You all 
promised to help me fill silo on that day.” 

“To blazes with your silo,” excitedly 
interrfipted one of the men. “We'd 











What Has Happened in the Story so Far 


IM TAYLOR, by espousin 


the cause of the Dairymen’s League, a new 


organization which he believes will help farmers get better prices for 


their milk, seems to have alienated his best friends. 


Old Johnny Ball, 


his neighbor, is his bitterest opponent, while Dorothy, his daughter and 
Jim’s childhood sweetheart, now is cold and distant to the unhappy 
young farmer. Bradley, the county agent, falls in love with Dorothy and 


Jim constantly sees them together. 


An unavoidable fight in which Jim 


takes the part of the under-dog, is reported to her as a disgraceful brawl 
and she is colder than ever. Jim tries to forget his heart ache in the stir- 
ring fight organized by the League and in the daily round of farm duties, 
pie work exchanged with the neighbors. 











arrangements for taking care of your milk 

at home. If there is a local cooperative 

creamery anywhere in your section, try 

to arrange to have this creamery separate 
r milk.” 

“How far shall I go in notifying the 
other locals in this county?” asked Jim. 

B-rrrrrr! = B-rrrrrr! = B-rerrrr! Mr. 
Manning’s voice became indistinct, then 
could not be heard at all. 

“Wait a minute!” shouted Jim. “TI 
can’t hear you. Receivers are all down 
on the line.” 

There was a pause and then he heard 
Manning speaking again. 

“Can you hear me now?” 

“Yes, go ahead.” 

“Get hold of your county agent. I 
tried to ’phone him, but he is out of the 
office. Arrange to follow your meeting 
at Speedtown with a meeting of every 
local League in your county. Let me 
have the date of your Speedtown meeting 
as soon as you have it, and I shall send a 
speaker. Our bridges are burned. We 
have got to go ahead. But we are in 
good shape. Orange County is nearly 
solid for the League. Other of the big 
dairy counties are rapidly falling into line. 
Hundreds of applications for membership 
are pouring into this office every day. 
Can you hear me?” 

“Yes,” answered Jim. “TI hear.” 

“Well, remember, my boy, this is the 
great crisis. We are depending upon 
you. Keep me informed, use all honor- 
able means to stop the milk, but under no 
conditions allow any violence. That's 
all now. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Jim, and stood for a 
moment with the receiver in his hand, 
dazed by the news he had just received. 

Then he began ringing frantically for 
central. 

“Get me the farm bureau office at 
Speedtown.” 

After a few moments, the girl in 
Bradley’s office told him that the county 
agent was out, but that she thought he 
was coming toward North Speedtown. 

“Sure enough,” said Jim. “We're in 
luck. He’s out here now. He’s just 
driven up.” 














better sell the milk we’ve got before we 
fill any more silos.” 

“Put it off another day, Johnny,”’ said 
another, more kindly. “We'll all help 
you on Friday. But, by thunder, we’re all 
goin’ to this meetin’ for this milk market- 
ing business must come first.” 

“Brad,” said Jim, turning to the 
county agent, “‘we’re depending upon you 
to see that every farmer in this end of the 
county knows about that Thursday meet- 
ing. It'll also be up to you to arrange for 
meetings in every community following 
the big meeting at Speedtown.” 

“T'll go right back to the office now,” 
said Bradley, «“and get busy on the 
*phone.” 

A few moments later, after the men had 
returned to their work, Jim noticed that 
Bradley was as good as his word, and had 
headed his car down the road toward 
town. 

He also noticed that with him, and 
sitting closer to him than mere friendship 
seemed to justify, was Dorothy Ball. 


CHAPTER XII 


6 bon old Town Hall at Speedtown had 
been built for an increased population 
that never materialized. Lumber, labor 
and hopes had been plentiful so the hall 
was built in spacious proportions. Once 
only in all the long years had a capacity 
audience justified the vision of the build- 
ers. That was on a memorable day in 
the early sixties when the young and old 
of Speedtown gathered to see what part 
Speedtown should play in the great under- 
taking Abe Lincoln had to prove the 
Union “one and inseparable.” 

Perhaps the early American farmers 
did not care for meetings, but they 
certainly turned out on that day. More- 
over, most of them turned out for three 
years and some of them are still out with 
the sun, the wind and the stars of South- 
ern battlefields. After the fife and drums 
had played and old Colonel Harris, the 
Mexican War hero, had made an impas- 
sioned , three hundred men, the 
best of all that section’s young manhood, 
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R. Eastman 


followed Jim Taylor's father down the 
aisle, and signed up with Lincoln’s 
gathering hosts “for three months or 
until the end of the war.” 

Now on this September day, 1916, 
the farmer hosts were gathered again, 
and would continue to gather in almost 
every farm community from one end of 
America to the other until they had set 
in motion those hundreds of cooperative 
organizations which they h would 
help solve their marketing difficulties. 

They were gathered this time, not for a 
political, but for an economic struggle. 
Absent were all the fireworks and martial 
music of that other and earlier meeting; 
absent were the pomp and circumstance 
of war; but the same grim spirit of deter- 
mination, the same tense atmosphere 
were there in that audience of earnest 
farmer men and women packing the 
Town Hall to capacity for the second time 
in its existence. 


As Jim Taylor stood watching the 
silent crowd file in and take their 
seats, he thought of similar crowds 
meeting that day for the same purpose all 
through thefarmcountry. Fora moment 
the curtain of the future raised and it 
seemed to him that this economic struggle 
to save and preserve the American farms 
through cooperation would go down in 
history as of the same far-reaching 
importance as that struggle of the Sixties 
which had called out the first great meet- 
ing of Speedtown farmers. 

Farm bureau manager, Harry Bradley, 
called the meeting to order, asked for a 
chairman, and was himself elected. 

“It is hardly necessary,” he told them, 
“for me to state the pu of this meet- 
ing. Youknow. Neither am I going to 
take up your time with a long speech. 

“I have a letter here from Albert 
Manning, Secretary of the Dairymen’s 
League, which I shall read, and then I 
shall introduce Mr. Manning’s repre- 
sentative who will give you the facts as 
they have recently developed, and discuss 
with you plans to meet the situation. 
The letter is addressed to the farmers of 
Speedtown and vicinity, and it reads as 
follows: 

“ ‘Fellow Dairymen: 

““T am very sorry that I cannot 
personally attend your meeting, but I 
feel that my services are needed more 
here on the firing line face to face with 
the dealers. I have, however, chosen 
a representative, one who knows the 
facts, and one who can explain them 
as well as I. Moreover, he is one of 
your own number and I believe that 
if this fight which we have started is to 
succeed, it will be almost entirely 
through your own efforts. You must 
develop your own leaders and your 
own initiative. We, your officers, are 
but your servants. We can go as far, 
and do only as much as your personal 
support justifies. 

“*The man who will give you the 
facts has spent more time and money 
in this cause than any of you realize. 
He is one of the best informed farmers 
in our state on the present dairy situa- 
- I have the utmost confidence in 

im. 

““‘As to the present trouble, I feel 
that it is your opportunity. Farming 
today stands at a cross-roads and this 
contest will decide which road you will 
follow, and your future and your 
children’s future on the farm. 

“During the present struggle, 
accept no rumors, believe no propa- 
ganda, and listen to instructions only 
from your own headquarters. It is 
not necessary for me to say to Ameri- 
can farmers that there must be no 
violence and that force will do us 
more harm than good. Nor should it 
be necessary for me to state that all 
of us must put our shoulders to the 
wheel and use every honorable means 
to win this fight. 

(Continued on page 420) 














































































T is almost Christmas time once more 

and mingled with the season’s good 
will is a little of the annual thinning of 
our purses for gifts we feel we must 
make, while we sacrifice the needed winter 
wear or table luxuries that we crave. 
While the season should be one only of 
peace and good will it is up to us as in- 
dividuals to make and keep it so. 

Let us resolve, first of all, to spend 
only what we can actually afford—and if 
we have fifty to give to and five dollars 
to spare, plan to use it only, but to the 
best advantage. I've seen housewives 
deliglited over a cookbook that was 
nothing more than a 5c. note book spaced 
for different departments—half a dozen 
of the giver's favorite recipes in each 
group written in and the remaining pazes 
left blank. Diaries are made from the 
same kind of books; the dates written 
with red ink making it more attractive. 
The annual Christmas letter to old friends 
full of cheerful news and humorous com- 
ment is sure to be welcome. A set of 
holders, dish cloths, bags, shopping list 
books, telephone pads and so on may be 
welcome gifts. If you make anything, 
make it neatly, enc lose it in di ainty paper, 
add a seal, a bow of ribbon, a sprig of 
holly or a bit of evergreen. 


Many Gifts Really Worth Money 


For the one with plenty of leisure but 
little to spend, there are quilts, rugs, 
wristlets and mittens, any of which can 
be made of old goods beyond usefulness. 
The only cost is thread, but such gifts are 
valuable for it takes many hours to make 
them. City folks appreciate “a brace of 
chicken,” fruit cake, jellies, etc. or may- 
hap a pot of butter or a basket of nice 
fresh eggs, but these are often the farm 
wives’ income. 

Let’s all resolve then for hearty Christ- 
mas Greetings to all—good will and best 
wishes, and a gift to ourselves of freeness 
of worrying over our pocketbooks and of 
wrecking our nerves. As big a thing as 
I, myself, can do for Christmas is to send 
my best wishes to the staff of the “A. A.” 
and to all its readers.—Patsy’s Wife. 


Two Good Ice-Breakers 


I O the children want to give a party 

during the holidays? It means lots 
of trouble, of course, but in the long run 
nothing pays better dividends than mak- 


home as a gathering place for their friends. 
Simple—but liberal '!—refreshments, an air 
of hearty welcome without the “don’t” 
spirit in evidence, and some good hearty 
games to break the ice will make a success 
of any party. 

These are two games which boys and 
girls alike enjoy. They are not too 
boisterous, although at any children’s 
party it is well to stow breakables and 
ornaments out of the way. On the other 


hand, they are jolly and exciting, and not 
even the most active small boy could 
complain that they are “sissified.” Try 


them out the next time your children g 
aparty. 


ive 


Rainy Day Race 

At one end of the hall, the end opposite 
chat where the players stand, have ar- 
ranged two mackintoshes, two sets of 
rubbers, and two umbrellas. Two players 
race at once, and when the signal is given, 
both walk, not run, towards the mackin- 
toches, which they are required to don in 
addition to puttipg on the overshoes and 
opening the umbrellas. So attired, each 
racer must go to the other end of the 
room and then back, after which he doffs 
the raincoat and the rubbers, placing 
them in a neat pile, and closes and leaves 
the umbrella, returning to the goal. The 
player who is first to get through all these 
maneuvers wins the race. This is even 
better as a relay race, each playit after 











ing the youngsters feel free to use their’ 


performing touching off the next one in 
bis line. 
Stride Ball 


The players stand in a circle in a stride 
position, each player's feet touching his 
neighbor’s. Each player is responsible 
for guarding the space between his own 
feet and between him and his right-hand 
neighbor. A player stands in the center 
of the circle and tries to roll or throw a 
basket ball or volley ball either between 
the feet of a player or between any two 
players. In the latter case, however the 
ball must not go above the player's waist. 
If the ball goes outside of the circle the 
player who let it pass must exchange 
places with the player in the center. Play 
should be rapid, afid when an unsuccess- 
ful attempt is made the ball should be 
quickly batted back to the center for a 
new trial. 


Avoidable Mail Troubles 
At the dead letter office a curious 
medley of articles and letters which 
might all be at their proper destination 
if somebody had been careful, bears 
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papers register them. If you wish to 
send money remember that a check, a 
money order, a registered letter or an 
express money order will be far better 
than coin or bills dropped carelessly in 
an envelope. A money order may be lost 
but the money you spent for it can not be. 


Ask Before You Wrap 


When you wish to send a parcel, inquire 
before getting it ready how it should be 
wrapped and avoid the trouble of re- 
wrapping it. Tell exactly what the con- 
tents are, and do not give the postal 
employees the trouble of examining it, 
as they are required to do in case it does 
not seem to conform to the rules and regu- 
lations. Many a person supposes that 
a bottle of liquid wrapped inside clothing 
or soft packing will get by safely, but 
the very sound of the shaking liquid 
gives itaway. Do not tuck a letter in the 
center of a parcel and subject the whole 
parcel to letter postage. Be frank and 
teachable and you will learn some valu- 
able facts about safeguarding mail at 
the post office. Remember, too, that 
rules are sometimes changed. Particu- 
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FOR THE SCHOOL GIRL 
AND THE HOME WOMAN 


F mother has a cape dress, daughter must 
And indeed they are very 


eter Pan collar and is 
pretty in plaid or striped woolens. 
10, 12 and 14 years. 
yards of 36-inch material, 


SIMPLE dress for wool or cotton is No. 
slanned for economy of 
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Many delightful gifts to make 
are shown in our cata- 
logue—only 10c. 
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testimony to the failure of many people 
to observe simple rules. 

First of all use good envelopes and not 
the cheap sort that burst easily. Do not 
be ashamed to put your return address 
on the outside. If you can not write 
plainly and do not own a typewriter, get 
some good scribe to address your missive 
for you. Sign with your name and address 
on the inside, so that if the envelope should 
be damaged the sender’s address will still 
be there. The government stamped 
envelopes are good, and so are the tough 
substantial ones to be had in all stores 
for a fair price. 

When you valuable letters 


send or 





larly should you send foreign mail and 
mail to the remote corners of our vast 
domain only after inquiring the rules and 
getting directions as to mailing. 

Insist that all mail that comes to your 
home be properly addressed, even if you 
have lived in the county all your life. 
Postal employees change frequently and 
the new clerk or carrier may not know 
that you have arrived at the dignity of 
being the oldest inhabitant in your sec- 
tion. Be courteous and patient in your 
dealings with the faithful servants of 
Uncle Sam, and you will go year in and 
year out without any serious mail diffi- 
culties—Hiipa Ricumonp. 


-When Thought Means More Than Money 


Suggestions for Getting and Sending Christmas Gifts—Games for the Holiday Party 


The Cranberry Is a Favorite 


Scalloped Cranberries—Moisten two 
cups soft white bread crumbs with 
one half cup melted butter. Butter a 
pudding dish, sprinkle in a layer of bread 
crumbs, add a layer of stewed and sweet- 
ened cranberries, twelve large seeded 
raisins, a little grated lemon rind and a 
little sugar, continue the layers until the 
crumbs are used, cover and bake for half 
an hour in a moderate oven. Serve hot 
with hard sauce. 

Cranberry Bavarian Cream — Whip 
two cups double cream to a stiff froth, add 
one cup sugar and one tablespoon gela- 
tine, which has been softened in four 
tablespoons cold water and liquefied over 
hot water. Keep the basin in a pan of 
ice until the mass begins to thicken per- 
ceptibly, then stir in one cup strained and 
sweetened cranberry juice to which has 
been added four tablespoonfuls cherry 
syrup. Fill a mould and pack in ice and 
salt for four hours. 

Cranberry Cake — One and one half 
cups stewed cranberries, one and one half 
cups light brown sugar, one half cup but- 
ter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon, one half teaspoon pow- 
dered cloves, and one-half teaspoon 
grated nutmeg. Cream butter and sugar, 
add beaten yolks. Mix flour, soda and 
spices together and sift them into batter 
and sugar. Add cranberries ‘and whites 
of eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Divide 
into two buttered layer cake tins and bake 
in a moderate oven. Put together with 
white frosting and decorate with nut 
meats. 

Cranberry Pudding—Dne cup sugar, 
one cup sweet milk, two cups flour, three 
tablespoons melted butter, one large cup 
raw cranberries, two teaspoons cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful soda. Mix and 
bake like loaf cake. Serve cold, cut in 
slices, with cream sauce. 

Cream Sauce—Mix one pint cream 
with one half cup sugar, add the beaten 
white of one egg and continue beating till 
light. 

Cranberry Pie—Use one cup cran- 
berries, half a cup raisins, one cup sugar, 
one cup water, one tablespoon flour, one 
teaspoon vanilla. Chop the cranberries 
and raisins fine and stir in the sugar, 
flour, vanilla, and water. Bake with up- 
per and under crusts. 

Baked Cranberry Dessert— Pour boil- 
ing water over a pint of bread crumbs, 
melt one tablespoon butter, and stir in. 
When the bread is softened add two eggs, 
and beat thoroughly with the bread. 
Then put in a pint of the stewed fruit. 
Sweeten to your taste. Serve with cream 
sauce, using thick cream simply sweet- 
ened with plenty of white sugar and flavor 
with vanilla extract. Decorate with 
grated cocoanut. 

Sugarless Cranberry Sauce — Cover 
one quart of cranberries with water and 
cook until well done, then strain. There 
will be from four to five cups of liquid. 
Add two and one fourth cups of any kind 
of white syrup, boil from eight to ten 
minutes, then let it simmer the same 
length of time, set aside to cool. 





Forthe Child WhoHas Everything 


[ was hard to know what to send my 
little niece Betty for Christmas, for 
she was always remembered with many 
and costly gifts. But to my surprise and 
joy I learned that the little evergreen tree 
which I sent, proved the “king pin” of 
her collection of presents. She had of 
course, a large, handsome tree, brilliantly 
lighted and beautifully trimmed. But it 
was a “musn’t touch” affair, while the 
little tree which I sent occupied a corner of 
the playroom and was daily trimmed and 
untrimmed, until long after the holiday 
season had passed.—E.stz Dowcan YALs. 
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Motion Pictures Worth Seeing 


A Selective List Helps You To Choose Good Films 


NOWHERE is the motion picture a 
more important agency for enter- 
tainment and enlightenment than in the 
rural districts. Recognizing this, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST wishes 
to bring to the attention of its readers the 
best pictures, so that in selecting their 
entertainment they can get the most 
value for their time and money. 

We turned naturally to the National 
Committee for Better Films for this serv- 
ice, because that is the organization which 
helps in various ways to promote the bet- 
ter films movement and publishes the 
selections of the National Board of Re- 
view, with which it is affiliated; the Na- 
tional Board of Review itself being a 
volunteer citizen organization, not in 
any way connected with the motion pic- 
ture industry, which reviews the pictures 
impartially in advance of release. Their 
selections of the better films are made, 
of course, with the realization that they 
cannot suit everybody, as opinions even 
of intelligent people differ widely on cer- 
tain films. In general, however, the 
guiding principles of selection are that the 
films must be considered by a majority 
of members, interesting, well done and 
wholesome in general effect, and, further- 
more, that they are to be selected from 
the standpoint of their audience suit- 
ability. 

You Can Get These Lists 

Naturally it will be impossible to cover 
all the good films current in the small 
town theatres. Only some of the newer 
pictures can be reported on. The Na- 
tional Committee has, however, exten- 
sive back lists and reviews of selected 
films which can be obtained, along with 
its current publications, by application 
to headquarters at 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

If you feel that your theatre has not 
been maintaining a high average of mo- 
tion picture exhibitions, write to the 
National Committee for suggestions. It 


is feasible wherever pictures are shown 
to organize an interested group of per- 
sons who will inform themselves on the 
good ones that are coming, spread word 
about them, and so influence attendance. 
This is the most effective and really the 
only way of making the exhibitor under- 
stand that “the best films pay best” 
and that you want more of them. 
The following symbols are used to in- 
dicate audience suitability: 
j—for the family audience includ- 
ing boys and girls of grammar 
school age up (juvenile). 
hs—For the family audience in- 
cluding boys and girls of high 
school age 
no mark—For the general audience, 
composed principally of 
adults; films of major interest 
to adults. 
m—For the mature audience. 
(These are in addition to 
films in preceding classifica- 
tions which appeal also to 
mature audiences.) 


Keep This List for Reference 


j ABRAHAM LINCOLN is a photoplay bio- 
graphy constituting drama of the most absorb- 
oe kind. _George . Billings has accomplished 
the in giving us a 
characterization of yon which satisfies in 
every particular, and the whole film is splendidly 
Siepated, Everyone should see this without 
fail. (First National, 10 reels.) 

THE BANDOLERO is a tale redolent of Spain 
—of bandits and bullfights, of a lovely senorita 
and a siren who effects her own doom. Splendid 
scenery, carefully managed scenes of the arena, 
and an interesting plot. (Metro-Goldwyn, 
8 reels.) 

BARBARA FRIETCHIE—From the play by 
Clyde Fitch, in which Barbara is a you 
whose heart is torn by her devotion to the Ay 
and her love for a gallant officer of the oto 
Army, and who by her bravery commands the 
respect of General Jackson when he enters 
Fredericksburg. Good Civil War atmosphere, 
(Producers Distributing, 8 reels.) 

j CAPTAIN BLOOD —A thrilling picture from 
the Sabatini novel, of an Irish physician sold 
into slavery in the Barbados in the days of King 
James, who is forced to turn pirate and becomes 
the terror alike of Spanish privateers and of the 
ee Governor of Jamaica. (Vitagraph, 
11 reels.) 





i CAPTAIN JANUARY — and 
Bos 


worth take the jean — 
story of an old ty em 
shipwrecked waif. (Principal os 6 = Ay 








sense 
ducers Distributing, 7 reels.) 

CHANGING HUSBANDS—The story of an 
unsuccessful actress and a society woman with 
aspirations toward the stage, who, resembling 
each other, ex: places and ‘and find themselves 
im consequence with .each other’s suitor and 
husband. Done in a — of broad comedy 
with some absurd and man: 

Leatrice Joy in a double sale. 


reels.) 
FEART—A 





(Paramount, 7 


through worry and over- 
is brought to the verge of insanity and 
woritted to his true self only by the tragic sacri- 
fices of others. Fine acting by Percy Marmont 
and rest of cast. From the novel by A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. (Vitagraph, 8 reels.) 
hs DARING CHANCES—A thrilling Western, 
with a rodeo, horse race and beautiful scenery. 
(Universal, 5 reels.) 

EMPTY HANDS—A spoiled but charming 
flapper, lost in a Canadian wilderness with her 
father’s engineer, is brought to a realization of 
her uselessmess in the struggle for existence. 
(Paramount, 7 reels.) 
hs FIND YOUR MAN deals with the fascinating 
theme of a dog’s devotion to his master. Inter- 
esting scenes of the lumbering industry, and 
fine acting by Rin-tin-tin. (Warner, 7 reels.) 
m FOOLS IN a DARK—A very entertaining 

ama, in which a crafty 
uncle, ‘in testing the young man who woos his 
niece, wniabensiestell throws the lovers into 
real danger. (F. » 7 reels. 


HER LOVE STORY—Gloria Swanson appears 
= this in a simple, charming role as an un- 

happy pri princess who is bargained off by her 

er, to a royal 

poe oe while the one she loves is sent into 
exile. Beautiful set 
From a story by Mary ts 
mount, 7 reels.) 
j HIT AND RUN—A delightfully humorous 
Big League baseball picture, with Hoot Gibson. 
(Universal, 6 reels.) 
hs IN HOLLYWOOD WITH POTASH AND 

PERLMUTTER—These worthies leave their 
tailoring business to embark in motion picture 
production, in which they get into many diffi- 
Lat = wane (First National, 7 réels.) 
j JANICE MEREDITH—Vividly and thrilling! 
depicts the human side of the American R: hoveie- 
tion while developing a romance in which 
Marion Davies enacts the part of heroine. 
From the novel by Paul Leicester Ford. (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Cosmopolitan, 12 reels.) 

(Te be continued) 
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OAMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,INC, 


H°* do you like our cross word puz- 
ales? They y “keep you 
guessing” but if you think them over and 
use a dictionary when you're stuck, you 
should be able to get every one. 
No. 8 has an odd design, but the words 
are all quite easy. Perhaps the hardest is 


No. 6—a machine which has taken the 
place of beasts of burden.” But anyone 
who has ever driven one knows the 
answer—it begins with ¢! 

The small diagram is the answer to 
. . 2. Next week, the solution of No. 
$ and a new “brain tickler.” 


Definitions of Words for Puzzle 3 


Across Down 
1 Beasts of burden usually 1 Used to propel 
driven in pairs 2 (numerals) 
5 Enclosure for pigs 3 
ebstinate “critter” 4 Nova Scotia 

—-" 5 What we do to breody hens 
13 Before 6A machine which has 
14 A continent taken the place of beasts 
15 Dress (slang) of burden 


16 One of - principal divis- = 
ions of eur nation 

17 Contraction of “ever” R yy ok 

18 An exclamation (interroga- 1] How corn grows 
tive) 19 Pf eram te him 


20 Abb. for adverti a 
2 Residue from wood 


21 lewa (abbr.) 
23 South Daketa (abbr.) 23 A farm animal bearing a 





25 Another beast of burden valuable crop 

26 A gluttoneus farm animal 24 Steamship (abdr.) 

29 Sister (slang) 25 Kind of tree 

31 An animal you can drive 27 Obtain 

34 Abb. for “established” 28 Preneun 

36 Principal 30 Frozen water 

37 Molars 32 Frequently 

38 Civil Engineer (initials) 33 Animal Sead fer beef 
39 Precipitious 35 Feminine pr 


oneun 
38 A profitable farm animal 
40 Rub out 


41 Man's nick-oame 


42 Common domestic pet 


45 Mother 43 By word of mouth 

48 To trap 46 Too 

SOA om | pointed arrow 48 Thoroughfare (abbr.) 

52 A state ef dirt ef confusion 49 Printer’s measurement 
horse 50 Accomplish 


55 Young 

56 | ard fow! 51 Abb. for “right” 

S7A a animal useful for 53 For Pps (initials) 
the milk it gives 54 South Amer 
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GILLIES COFFEE ECO. 


New York City 
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HILLS ACTS AT ONCE 
SF Stops Colds in 24 Hours 


Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine’ 
quicker relief than any other cold or la 
gtippe remedy. These tablets disin- 
tegrete in 10 seconds. Effectiveness 
proved in millions of cases. Demand 
ree tux bewring Mr. Hill’s portrait. 
Al aruygists— 30 cents. 
Willis 


CASCARA 52 QUININE 


W. #8. adL co. Som” DETROIT, MICH. 








RESISTANCE WEAK? 


You may not be ill yet 
feel not “just right.” What 
you need more than all else is 


Scott's Emulsion 
It’s far-more than a tonic, it’s 
food that strengthens and re- 


freshes the weakened system. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 24-35 | 











WOMEN’S 


LONG 


Gauntlet Gloves 
$] 00 a pair 


14 Inches Long 
Pure Worsted, piaited. 
Sizes: Small, medium 
and large; in Navy, 
Dark Gray, Black 
Brown. 

Men's pure Fiber Silk 
Ties, 2 for $1.00 
MEN’S $700 : 
GLOVES *L= * Pair 
Moss Knitting Ce., Inc. 

¥ HAMBURG, N. Y. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 














AD 


CATALOG SENT. 
FIREE 

TIMES SQUARE 
: ({_- SQUARE AUT ST. Wew York q_—————— 











AUTO SUPPLY CO. mc 
An 


7 . Appropriate 
%\. Christmas 
Present 


and a Gift for You, Too! 


Do your Christmas shopping at home— 
and at the same time send something to 
your friends that will be a pleasant reminder 
of your thought all through the year. The 
American Agriculturist comes fifty-two 
times a year, and you can make no more 
appropriate and welcome present to your 
friends and relatives. Take advantage of 
our special $2 offer which brings the A. 
for THREE years. To add the Christmas 
touch we send to the recipient of your gift, 
a beautiful Christmas card, saying that the 
American Agriculturist is sent with your 
compliments. 


A Gift to You, from Us 


And in addition we send direct to you, 
a copy of the most beautiful book ever 
written about Christmas—Dickens’ im- 
mortal Christmas Carol, a in 
and you should 


dip into often and read aloud to the whole 
family at least once a 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this eapertment at the rate of 5 cents a irord. 
The minimum charge insertion is $1 
Count as one word initial, abbreviation ho 3 whole number, inctuding name and 
—. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 
words. 
Place your wants by folowing the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Te!l, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the Awertcan Acaricctrcrtst reaches over 130.000 farmers in New York. 

+ New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states Advertising orders must reach our 
offic: © at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monda previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule BSeuse of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order 




















American Agriculturist, December 13, 1924 


The Lamb and Wool Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 407) 


United States consuming in its mills in 
the last three years about 2,200 million 
pounds of wool, grease equivalent weight, 
of which we produce in this country only 








Send for samples. 
Dept. A., 

MILK CHOCOLATE made at our cag 4 = 
best you ever tasted; box of 120 P=. 5. 





net postpaid, for $1; 1,000 of satisfied custom 





~~ AGENTS. WRITE FOR FREE 
200 sure sellers 


Boston, Maas 

USER AGENTS WANTED 
complete line of Electric Vacuum Cleaners for | Prize winners 
city and farm use 
$57.50 retail 
cluding sample. 
leasant work 
jig demand now 
VANTS SALES CO.,, 
DELPHIA, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED EGGS—POULTR Y—TURKEYS 


CATALOG 
novelties, size and color 


Wearing apparel St 
in season. A. W HA CRY EY 


ECONOMY SALES CO., Dept. 247 
To introduce | Free range 
Prices range from $25.00 to Cassadaga D. No. 31 
Liberal discount to agents, in 
Make money spare time. Easy, 
Every wired home a promese Cc 
Write ELECTRIC 85 


ER. A. NICHOLS, Gouverneur, N 
Box 236, NEW PHILA-| 


TURKEYS~—Hens and 
and quality. Pairs and trios no akin. 
moth Bronze, Bourbon Red 


Toms —with _ 





White Holland. write. 





Notch's Butter Boy 
dam of calf, Peter Pans Maggie of Briers. strong | La Fargeville, N 
in production, price, $75 
Notch's Butter dam is Flossie Ross, &@ COW | yfay and June 


two calves, $125 
Woodstock, Conn 

FOR SALE—Ten 
ANGUS cows and heifers, due to freshen in RT G. COMSTOCK. Penn Yan. N. Y 
December and January 
tested. For further particulars, write HOWARD 


FOR SALE 
female calves sired by 30 Ib. Double Grandson of 
May Echo Sylvia, from Colantha breed dams 
Good individuality guaranteed 


“FOR SALE—2 Registered Guernsey heifer 
calves for $125 
Buyer's choice 


“REGISTERED HOLSTEIN heifer caif three 
gy old, $50 


JOS IN BROS.., 


hatan Point, Ohio 


oI - CATI LE — _| THOROUGHBRED Mammoth 
FOR SALE—Two Ayrshire bull calves;| turkeys, large boned healthy stock 
accredited herd; born August. First calf by Top| marking, “North Country Wolf’ 


a bull by imported sire,| Prompt delivery FLORENCE 
Y 


Second calf by Top 


strong milking propensities, price $60 


LEONARD H. HEALEY, MRS. 


Utility, $1.50 each. 
Lincklean Y 
FOR SALE 


ABERDEEN ‘ of Prize winning quality. 


choice 


Only $3 each 
“4 i 
megutered ond TOR SALE—S. C. 
Yates County. N. Y.| Hens Selected Cocxerels, 
Registered Holstein male and | oo B a 
money back CROCKETTS 
FARM, Sterling Sta., N. Y. : 
WHITE EGGS FOR SALE 
| strictly fresh ALBERT RAN, Box 
Sparrowbush, N. Y. 


DAVIS. Bluff Point and a few 


SYLVDALE | 
GLENN WARNER, Cuba, N. Y 


_ Young cows, $200 each 


Please send remittance with order. WILLIAM 
WIND, Babylon, N. Y. 


BOURBON — Rig a Selected for 
vigorous stock Eggs 
Cincinnatus, N.Y 
PARK’S BARRED ROCK cocxereis for sale 
bred from Chautaqua Co. Fair 
"2" Cc. SKINNER, 


$1.25; 10, $2; 20 
5 ibs $1.50; 10. $2.50 
WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray. Ky. 


pounds, $1.50; ten, $2 .5O; twenty. $4.50. —. 
ing, five pounds, $1.2 
Pipe F M t 

FOR SALE—Gold Bank strain Mammoth TOBACCO aT yt — ae 


Bronze Toms and Hens and two yearling Toms. 
Y 


price you can afford. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
‘ Mam- | Carlton Ave.. 
: <d. Narragansett, 

Ss oO 
WALTER BROS., Pow delicious, healthful. 
dipped in bitter sweet chocolate. 
Christmas. 
$1.80 postpaid. 


Bronze 
Perfect 
strain 


Cc ; 4 
Me NICKLE, for 60c; 50c size for 30c 
JELPHL: A y 
COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE PULLETS a Pee Ee 0... 
hatched, $1.75 and $2.00 each : 
.EWis LONG 
LEWIS LONG. grade chocolate or vanilla caramels, chocolate 
- - ——-———-——= | ©overed cream fudge or chocolate cream drops. 
Giant Rowen Ducks and oe 
HER- BERIC H, 537 North 11th Street, Lebanon, Pa 


White Leghorn yearling can make a rubber waterproofing and preserva- 


Write for prices and 
guaranteed or your 
POULTRY 


tive, for fifty a] a quart. I teach you how 
for one dollar . J. CHURCH, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Saratoga ies. me 


1870-1880 


Guaranteed ferred. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK aad k- 
STS save money and Free deliv 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Gardner, Mass. 








a 0 HOMESPU N smoking, 5 Ibs.. 
20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewi 
Quality Guaran 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing. five 
25; ten, $2.00; twenty, $3.50 
ITED 


HAVANA LONG FILLER CIGARS : at a a 
Box of &, $2.50 post 
HOLMES, 53 
Salamanca, N. xy. 
ENDION HONEY CHOCOLATES —Novel, 
Pure honey centers. hand- 
Order now for 
One pound, $1. Two pound box, 
‘“ENDION,” Napies, N. Y. 
INNER TUBE PATCH KITS—$1.00 size 
Postage free. PHILA- 
4834 N. 








. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANDY —Let me send you some of my high- 


1 Ib., 45c; 2 Ibs., 85c. Postpaid. F. H. GER- 


FOR LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES, you 


OLD STAMPS WANTED —1340-1850-1360- 
Any quantity, on the letters pre- 


JOHN P. COOPER, Red Bank, N. J. 














Best of breeding Accredited 
ALFADALE FARM. Athens. N.Y FURS AND TRAPPINGS 
Bull from tuberculin tested | furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, 
$15 Certificates accepted full value. | wool, etc Write for price list 
Chemung, N. Y. large No lots too small. 
OVER, Lebanon, N 








ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 


cattle, good watch dogs w. W 
Ogdensburg, N 
WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH Collie 


WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES, beautiful white 
pagum > ligreed 


ESKIMO KE NNELS Denton, Md 
OKAW RIVER-BOTTOM COONHOUNDS, 


FERRETS for sale 
DALE FERRET CO 
“CHRISTMAS PUPPIES It is better to! xy 
MEN WANTED for auto work. The auto 
GEORGE ROORMAN. Marathon. N repair business pays from $50 to $150 a week, 
GUINEA PIGS make fine pets 


eter 
HAYNES. Hoosick Fall N 

RABBIT AND FOXHOL ND PUPS for sale, | offer, 
5 and 6 months old 
Barre Plains, Mass school 


- " . R APPERS—Buyers—Hustling raw 
DOGS AND PET STOCK men! You will profit by writing to IR A STE RN 
“THOROBRED COLLIE puppies, males, Furs, Route 6, New Brunswick, N 
spayed females; all ages. ARCADIA FARM TRAPPERS—Get my price list ators ‘ 
Bally, Pa sell your catch. RALPH T. BARNEY, 
; Canaan, N. H 


very choice 


. the best farm dogs in the world fine on capsules will 


TRAPPERS —"‘Sure-kill 
instantly 
tion of poisons known to science, 
PAINE’S FARM, South Royalton, Vt 
~ wild animals in national parks 
register —$20. | 25 capsules. for $1.90. 100 for $5.00 


WHITE | ETTE SHERMAN, Whitman, Mass. 


eligible 
“ligreed —-$15 $20 


ARE ja interested in a home or invest- 

; aT oC > ‘ES P , — ment in Florida? 

HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid =i PETTY. Vero. Fla 

No lots too 

ALVAH A. CON- | central New York State 

price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
‘Y, Canajoharie, N. Y 


land, store building with living rooms, barn and 
shop HENRY UTTER, 


farm, 7 miles from Trenton, been a dairy farm 
for a number of years 
sult owner. A. STOUT, Robbinsville. N. J 

WANTED 
smalier farm. 
tools. fine orchard, 
BAGJOS, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


NORTON, | foxes, minks, skunks, and all fur animals almost 
They contain most deadly combina- 
and no animal 
will go over fifteen yards after swallowing bait. 
Used by United States government for killing 
Price, delivered, 
EVER- farm of 142 acres at Spencer, Tioga County, 
New York. 





of farm workable with any farm machinery; 





HELP WANTED 


Redbones, black and tans, and blueticxs = 
Foxhounds, Skunkhounds and Rabbit hounds FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN —Men 

Ten days’ trial reference square dealing. LEO) train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
ADAMS, Ramsey, Ill nearest their homes—everywhere beginners 


Price list free 


Wellington, O which position’ RA 


$300-$400 monthly 
WAY ASSOCIATION, 


English or Welsh Shepherds than to wish 
had Healthy pups in the country 
steady work, no layoffs, no strikes, plenty 


Good eI big jobs open 


fare to my nearest school. Write now 
nearest you McSWEENY 
| TRACTOR AND ELECTRICA 


JOHN M. MORAN, 





Dept. 2213 McSweeney Bidg., Cincinnati, 





cattle 
TRAP-NESTED Barred Rocks 


Hampshire 
FOR SALE oe bred Jerse 


WOLCOTT Oakfield N. Y.. R. F. D. No. 15 


MORRIS 


MORRIS FARM 

THOROUGHBRED M Sn H BRONZE 
TURKEYS Sutra eee he 
marking 
SMITH, R F D. No. 3 Cambridg: Md 

MAMMOTH 
strong healthy stock. 


WHEA aids Painted Post, N.Y 
BLAC 
ee. for breeding, free range 
uaranteed J. ¥. 
*etersburg. N. Y. | right 
ALFALVFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 
ready now. 


“FOR SALE—Fine Jersey Black Giant cock- 
May hatched Wey 
HENRY CHILDS, 


[ 2 
MeSweeny Bidg., Cleveland 


W ANTSD 


EGGS—POULTRY—-TURKEYS 


twelve room house, excellent condition; electric 
lights; bath; dairy barn up-to-date; thirty-four 
stanchions; new silo adjoining; cow barn; horse 
barn; five stalls, machine sheds. 
never been rented and is known as 
farm in the Southern Tier."’ 
lars Box 339, 

Fourth Avenue, N 


GLEN $150, later $250: later as conductors, engineers, 


Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 


, 
You can ¢rain for a big pay job road Retirin " 
easily kept he pair EARL | in’ § weeks. Two big training shops—send ae pe. , & 8. 

Ze today for my 64-page free book and special — 
including free board and free railroad 
J Address 
AUTO, 
L, SCHOOLS 


~ FOR SALE— 
acres, 2'4 miles from village, 
Address N. 
FARM FOR SALE 
Philadelphia on good road 
well watered. T. 
land 
FORTY-FIVE 
equipped poultry-dairy farm one hundred acres. 


—,, oe nwR ES Girl t th ge Th - 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, Mammoth Pekin ~gos oe yy oe ose. 
ducks; g 








Mammoth Bronze turkeys Pearl i on > N 2 N s 
guineas. LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, N.Y CLAUDE SMITH, Fort Plain, N.Y... No. 5. 
FOR SALE—Toulouse and White China HONEY 


Golden Seabright Bantams and Guernsey 
J. H. WORLEY. Merce Pa HONEY -——White 


atalogue ~ . 

ARTHUR SEARLES, B E. Mitt wd, New| C. 5. BAKER, La Fayette, N. ¥ 
HONEY White clover, 

y Black | 5 !bs., $1.05; Dark, 95c 

HAROLD | ROSCOE F. WIXSON 

PURE 


cockerels to $5 each 


WYANDOTTES, Silver Laced, Cockereis, | Wheat, $6.90; clover, | : 
$3 each Columbian and Buffs for later ship pails, circular free Fen tbs. delivered within 
J. A. SANTEE. Freeport. O . ord, mone, $1.75; clover, $2. Five Ibs 


th Zz e $1 
FARM 250 EGG STRAIN PRESENT "Satis 


rE - : , Satisfaction guarantee RAY 
PEDIGREED cockerels, pullets, breeding hens. | wiLCOX, Odessa, N. ¥ 
overnment proven layers English Leghorns - ——- 
Barron Winning Wyandottes Non HONEY White Clover, 5 pounds, $1.15 
Broody Reds: Original Buff Rocks. Catalog, | Pounds, $2015; Light Amber Clover, $1.00, $1.90 
» Bulletins on “Successful Poultry Keeping w pounds, $7.75. Buckwheat, $1.00, $1.75 and 


Bridgeport, Conn Postpaid Loge zone 
: New York 


SS 
Wil LIAMS,. Romulus 


thy stock. Perfect 
mpt delivery. CHARLIE A.|F. 0. B. G. W =LDEN 


Poultry nets $1,000 annually. J. G. POWERS, 
ewport, N. H 

NEW 
acres, good buildings, fine young timber jot of 
hard maple, 
farm tools. 
on easy payments 
OTSELIc, 


extracted, 5-Ib pail, $1.00 
10 Ibs.. $1.90: 60 Ibs., $9 F. O. B. Here 


s 


postpaid, 3rd zone 
Wholesale list free 
Dundee, New York 


REAL ESTATE 


Write for booklet. C. W. 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
For sizes, description. 
STORE PROPERTY FOR SALE: 114 acres 
Kortright. N. Y. 


~144 acre di airy grain or potato 





FOR SALE 


For full particulars con- 


To exchange 108 acre farm for a 
Good house, new big barn, stock, 
near Syracuse. ALEX. 


high producing, valley 





FOR SALE —Fertile, 


Four acre wood lot; entire balance 


This farm has 
“The best 
Send for particu- 


‘To Agriculturist, 461 
rc 


oi ARM FOR SALE—Monmouth C ounty, 

J. 197 acres, suitable for potatoes, grain and 
18 room house and large barns. Good 
from business. Must be seen to 
DAWES, Imlaystown, 


Dairy and poultry farm, 98 
stock, tools. 
J. KIPP, Goshen, a 





Between Baltimore and 
New $5,000 house, 
UPOLE, North East, Mary- 
HUNDRED DOLLARS: 





YORK FARM FOR SALE— 


10 cows, 2 good, young horses, 
Price $3,200; $2,200 cash, balance 
Write owner, Box 74, 8° 
New York 








HONEY 6O ib. can her« buck- 
also 5 and 10-Ib _ a 

DELAINE RAMS 
flock in state, bred for size and heavy, long 
staple fleeces 
adds to their natural hardy and disease re- 
sistant =e s 
write J.C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg N.Y. 


either 
5. A fine CHRISTMAS 


ORCITAR, GROVE MILKING SHORT- 
HORNS. 
please you 
to $100. L. R. 
field, Erie County, Pa. 


HENRY 


SHEEP 


From ‘largest registered 





Grown on upland pastures which 


Like produces like. See them 


Bred for milk, beef and a =~ Will 
Come and see them. Calves, $50 
HOTCHKISS, West Spring- 





BUCKWHEAT honey in 60 Ib. cans, $6 50, 
BELI Berkshire, N. Y. 











BRONZE TURKEYS from | MISCELLANEOUS 
l | 


arly hatched Range 
I 


Write for prices. WILLIAM STORIE, | ene neon x: ; 
oat per gal. '4-bbis. 65c per g 5-gals. 80x 
Bovina Centre, N.¥ _| gal. gals. (6) 90c at Boston f HE PECK CO) I- 
FOR SALE—Fine pure Bronze turkeys. J. H.| PANY, St. Joh mnsbury, Vt 


~O. 16 
bred from quick growing, easy feeding, big type 
stock 


VARVLAC ELASTIC. Root Paint-Bbls. 


SWINE 
~s—Choice Registered pigs, $10 each; 





Pairs no-akin 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HILL, Seneca Falls, Y. 








RiF.D. No.2) ~GEO. F. LOWE AND SON, 
JERSEY GIANT cockerels, thor- 

Satisfaction | timothy, 
REYNOLDS, | meal for poultry. 
Advise when in need. 


3 to $5 


Fultonville, 
| New York, ship New York State clover and 
alfalfa, oat and wheat straw, alfalfa 


y SWITCHES—Transformations, etc. Booklet 
Our prices and. quality are M A 


free. EVA MACK, Canton, N. 


PATCH WORK. 








nt 836 lbs. $3.50 in car lots inspection allowed; 
falone, N. Y W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 








household package, ys work new calicoes and 
= cur mon 
ATCHWORK COMPA 


WOMEN’S WANTS 











Send fifteen cents for 
h 


about 800 million pounds, or a little over 
one-third. 

Both 1922 and 1923 were years of un- 
usual activity in the wool manufacturing 
industry. As the rate of manufacture 
continued high for so long a time, moder- 
ate accumulation occurred in the hands of 
mills and distributors so that the industry 
passed through a period of depression last 
winter, spring and summer. With mills 
operating at only around 50 per cent of 
| capacity and a new clip coming on the 
market during the spring, prices sagged 
for a time. 

The situation has gradually strength- 
-| ened, however. The letdown in manufac. 
turing operations allowed the distribution 
of cloth and clothing to overtake the 
supply to some extent and whittle down 
the stocks on manufacturers’ shelves or in 
*/ merchandising channels. Domestic prices 
for wool were considerably below the level 
of foreign prices after counting the tariff, 
so that imports shrank decidedly and 
moderate quahtities of foreign wool held 
in bond, were re-exported. This reduced 
the supply of wool pressing for sale. 
Finally, orders for woolen goods increased 
moderately in the last two months and 
mills hegan to speed up again. Foreign 
markets also displayed great strength 
under brisk buying by British and Con- 
tinental mills. The result has been a re- 
Hl owaption of the upward trend in wool 
prices. Boston quotations are now the 
highest they have been since early in 1920 
just before the big break started. 


Domestic Prices Below Foreign 


Domestic prices did not overtake 

foreign wools, however. Since there is 
less wool in this country than will be re- 
quired to satisfy the mills until our next 
clip is available, so that substantial im- 
ports will be necessary, the question right 
now is, will prices reach a parity that will 
permit imports by an advance here or a 
decline abroad? At the moment, foreign 
markets are showing a little easier tone as 
American buyers are not giving any 
support. Some of the trade observers 
believe that foreign prices will decline to 
our level as the demand for goods is not 
brisk enough to induce mills to bid our 
prices higher. 
This brings us to the international 
situation in wool. The annual clip in the 
principal wool producing countries is 
running about 10 per cent smaller than 
before the war. Meanwhile, the con- 
suming population has increased materi- 
ally. While there has been some decline 
in European buying power, and perhaps 
in European per capita consumption of 
wool, nevertheless, it seems rather clear 
that world consumption in the last few 
years has been overtaking production. 


-World Consumption Outruns Produc- 


tion 


The best evidence on this point is the 
fact that huge accumulations of wool at 
the end of the war which helped to depress 
wool prices back in 1920 and 1921, have 
all been distributed. Large stocks were 
held in the southern hemisphere, particu- 
larly, because of the fact that submarine 
warfare prevented shipment. The British 
Australian Wool Realization Association, 
formed to liquidate such wools produced 
in Australia and New Zealand, had about 
900 million pounds on hand on August 31, 
1920. ‘This was enough to supply the 
entire world for over a third of a year. 
These have all been distributed. The 
same is true of the large South American 
holdings. In other words, in the last four 
vears, we have been consuming not only 
the wool grown each year but much of 
this accumulated wool in addition. 

Not all of these wools have passed to 


the ultimate consumer, however. Part of 
them are represented in increased mill 
stocks of wools, and part in larger stocks 
of woolen g 
after full allowance for such holdings, the 
conclusion remains 


in various hands. But, 


that wool consumption 





every time. 
NY, Meriden, Conn. 


has been overtaking production. 








3, 1924 
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f Warmth 2 


and 
Real 
Comfort 
Assured 
to all 
who 
wear 


aa 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 


Brown’s®=«Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 
It is made to keep you warm aad comfortable on the 
coldest days, of strong knit cloth with knit-in wool 

¢ lining, cut to give plenty of room, yet it fits the 
body snugly without binding and is comfortable to 
work in. Made in three styles.—Coat with or with- 
out collar and vest. 


Ask Your Dealer for BROWN'S Beach JACKET 
ees. Ss —— <A emg 












Worcester, M 


TRAPPERS 


Ship To 















1,000,000 shippers » aes 
in North America and " 


each one can be 
fied 


Theusands ship to us every year. Deo you 
oS, linct, youare on 

thet confidence and pescoclnindtiat0 OU 
enjoy. They they can 
wd om 
quick returns. 






RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


L47 West 2445 New York 


LET US TAN @ 
YOUR HIDE: 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather. 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory prices mean a big saving to you,W rite 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK. Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dycing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 

rices on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
be or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made qunsiete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 








if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
Largest custom tanners and farriers in the World 
509 Lyell Ave., Rec 


hhester, N. Y. 





LADIES’ FURS 


We tan hides and make them into 
robes, coats, mittens and ladies’ furs 
at reasonable prices. Send us your 
hides and furs which you want re- 
modeled and made into latest styles. 
Robes and coats at wholesale prices. 
Me Free Samples. 
Reference: Citizens’ State Bank, 

Milford, Ind. 
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HE use of illumin- By L. H. 

ation in the poul- 
try house has become so universal in 
adoption that it seems a subject almost 
worn out. The dark days of fall arrive, 
we house our pullets, we give them light, 
we take up our eggs,—in short, one could 
go on just as if assembling an automobile, 
one mechanical part after another. Then 
one day there is a loud crash, bang! and 
our machine is badly broken. 

This is not a blind proposition. [lum- 
ination is a great factor piecing out the 
weakness of a hen’s physical make-up. 
Where she falls down and suffers because 
darkness prevents, artificial light comes 
to her rescue. If she is fed on these dark 
fall afternoons she is on the perch at five 
o'clock and she cannot eat again before 
seven in the morning. In other words 
she must pack her crop so full that it wiil 
nourish her body for a period of not less 
than fourteen hours. Physically, this is 
impossible. Her crop cannot hold this 
much feed, and as a result she uses it up 
during the course of the long winter 
night and then draws heavily upon her 
fat and bodily reserve to carry her until 
morning. Because she soon goes under 
weight from malnutrition, she cannot 
produce eggs. 


Why the Hens “‘Break’”’ 

Here then is a brief explanation of why 
the use of light has become so popular. 
The trouble does not, however, start 
from this source. It is not in the fall that 
we get into trouble but rather from now 
on. Pullets respond so well to electric 
light there is a great temptatien to make 
the response even greater. It is just this 
desire to push the pullet or hen that so 
often undoes the good that illumination 
really ought to do. In other words, if 
the light is increased beyond a certain 
limit, the birds crack, shut down on their 
production, and very often, go into var- 
ious degrees of moult. Birds will stand 
fourteen hours as a working day, that is 
fourteen hours of combined ligkt and 
natural day light. If more than that is 
used, it takes an exceptional poultryman 
to avoid trouble. Likewise, the longer 
the day is the greater is the tendency for 
a bird to lay herself out. 

To explain a little further. A pullet 
or a hen is capable of laying about so 
many eggs a year, according to her breed- 
ing. If she is urged by some stimulation 
such as an extra long working day, she 
will lay many more eggs during the fall 
and winter, there will be no heavy lay- 
mg during the spring months, and by 
summer she will have produced accord- 
ing to her ability and will stop early. She 
might even do this on a fourteen hour day. 
If she was given more light she would 
probably go all to pieces physically be- 
fore spring arrived or before she had 
layed her full quota of eggs. 


Let Good Enough Alone 
For best results a working day of 
twelve or thirteen hours is sufficient. If 
your birds are laying steadily at twelve 
hours and the percent of production is 
good, let them go at that. Personally, 
birds under illumination are better off 
doing a production from forty to fifty 
per cent than they are ranging up around 
seventy. A cold snap, an accident with 
your lights, and there is apt to be a ter- 
rific set-back because the birds are going 
at such high speed. 
Where the supply or source of llumina- 
tion’ is limited, i.e., where storage bat- 
teries are used, the night lunch idea gives 
very satisfactory results. This plan per- 
mits the birds to go to bed at peg At 
eight or eight-thirty the lights are lighted 
and the birds given an extra feeding of 
grain. Some use the light for half an 
hour, others for » Ragen With — 
length of time the seems to give g 
results. The birds give a good egg yield, 
and from one report I have, apparently 
stand up better when it comes to late 
summer and fall egg production. 
In conclusion in are two classes of 





The Lighted Henhouse 


- How We Manage It for Best Results 


HISCOCK birds that deserve 
special attention: im- 

mature pullets and hens. Too much 
illumination will stunt pullets that are 
not well developed. It is better to keep 
the lights off from them entirely, or else 
—_ them to about one hour of light. 
From personal experience here this fall 
this little lighting seemed to be a dis- 
tinct advantage im aiding the develop- 
ment and growth of late birds. Rather 
than give pullets of this class too much 
of a day, however, they might a good 
deal better be left to themselves. 


Moulters Need No Light 
As for the hens when they moult, it is 
better to leave them without light. A 
moulting bird is in poor physical condi- 
tion. She is not sick, yet she is certainly 
below par. She needs plenty of feed; not 
a stimulating egg mash which tends to 
push her beyond her strength but a mash 
relieved of some of its high protein con- 
tent. Feeding a large amount of grain 
will also help, especially late in the after- 
noon before she goes to roost. As her 
feathers begin to come in she will pick up 
physically, and her appetite will in- 
crease. A little light at this time will 
help because it will give her a chance to 
consume a greater amount of feed and 
thus build up her body. A half hour at 
first is sufficient, and this may be in- 
creased to an hour and a half as she gradu- 
ally goes in to a full laying condition. 
Too much light will make old birds crack 
very easily. It will also put so much 
strain on the birds that poor hatching 
will often result. 


Experimenting With Winter 
Layers 
Mrs. W. H. Swore 


URING the past I have raised many 
kinds of chickens, and I have also fed 
many kinds of feed in the hope of getting 
better results. I am sure my efforts along 
this line have not been lost for I have 
found the right type of winter layers that 
fit our needs and the feeding problem has 
also been solved satisfactorily. 

In experimenting with dhe various 
breeds, I have found that the Brown 
Leghorns are the heartiest and best 
layers among them all. The White 
Leghorn is a close second when it comes to 
laying but they lack that fiery Leghorn 
disposition which is a natural trait with 
Leghorns. I remember when I was a girl, 
we had the Black Leghorns and they were 
always the best layers and were fairly 
large, too, but my recent experiment with 
this breed proves to me beyond all doubt 
that the Black Leghorn is a fowl of the 
past. One disadvantage about the Leg- 
horn is the fact that they are not a 
profitable table fowl so far as the meat 
problem is concerned, but the meat of a 
Leghorn is delicious and we kill several of 
them at a time when wanted for home or 
table use. The advantages to be de- 
rived from the Leghorn variety is due to 
the fact that they lay when all other 
varicties do not lay. horns, there- 
fore, become a profitable fowl to keep, for 
they lead the world in egg yields. A dozen 
of my winter layers will keep our wants 
supplied and the balance of the egg yield 
from the flock can be marketed and at 
good prices. 

After summing up in the way of feeding, 
I find that the scratch ration is the best 
for Leghorns, one half wheat and one 
half cracked corn, which I feed in a deep 
litter of leaves and straw. Occasionally 
during the winter when it is very cold 
and for a change, I feed a dry mash. The 
hens do relish this change in early to mid- 
winter. After that for a change they are 
fed any green feed available, sometimes a 
wet mash (not too wet) moistened with 
skim milk or water. The hens do like 
this change in feed but I do not feed it 
often for it is conducive Ito laziness on the 
part of the flock and that will not produce 
eggs which to us is the important thing 
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The Trouble Maker 
(Continued from page 415) 
“Keep your milk home. Churn 
it, get something out of it if you can; 
but anyway, keep it at home until 
you have word from us that we have 
sold it at a living price. 
“ ‘Sincerely yours, 
“ ‘DarryMen’s Leacus, Inc., 
“*Arpert MANNING, Secretary.’ ” 


YEN Bradley finished reading the 
letter, there was a moment’s pause 
and then a big outburst of handclapping 
and stamping of feet; then quiet again, 
as the crowd waited expectantly for the 
speaker of the day to be introduced. Few 
or none had any knowledge of who the 
man was whom Mr. Manning had chosen 
to give them the facts. 

Bradley paused dramatically for a 
moment and then said: 

“T now have the pleasure of introducing 
a man who needs no introduction, a 


man whom you all know, a man who has | 


grown up with you, and knows through 
his own bitter personal experience the 
trials and tribulations of this milk game 
from the producers’ end. 

“T take pleasure in presenting to you,” 


he paused and then said, “Mr. James | 


Taylor.” 


Jim arose from his seat in the rear of 


the big hall, came down the center aisle, 


and turned to face his audience. 


Perfect silence greeted him. For a | 
moment as he looked at the hundreds of 


upturned faces, seemingly strangely hos- 


tile, he had a sickening sensation. His | 
heart pounded, and his knees trembled; 


he swallowed two or three times in an 
effort to get words, but none came. He 


knew instinctively that while they were | 


interested in the subject, they were much 


disappointed in him as the speaker. | 


ost of them liked him, but he faced 
at age-old situation that ‘‘a prophet 
not without honor save in his own 
ntry.” 


{STEAD of the words that he should 
have said, all that Jim could think of 
re his friends that he saw in the 
adience, who seemed, because of that 
~uliar crowd psychology, to be more 
aterested in his embarrassment than they 
vere in his success. 

Letting his gaze rove for a second over 
the audience to pick out a friendly face, 
they came to rest on a group of women- 
folks in one corner, among whom sat 
Dorothy looking straight ahead of her and 
paying not the least attention to the 
would-be speaker. 

All of this hesitation was but the matter 
of a minute. The knowledge that he 


% was there for a real purpose and had 
* something worth while to say, even the 


;knowledge of his apparently 


hostile 


*taudience, stiffened his backbone and 
4 Mh. osened his tongue. 


> 


+ He began in a plain, matter-of-fact 
fvoice, not different than in an ordinary 
onversation, except that he spoke more 


‘dlowly, in well chosen language. 


§ “You folks are probably surprised and 
ho doubt disappointed that I am to speak 
to you today. For both your sake and 
mine, I am sorry that Mr. Manning could 
not come. 

“But my interest in the situation which 
we dairymen now face made it seem 
necessary for me to go to New York, and 
I spent some time yesterday with Mr. 
Manning, F. H. Thomson, R. D. 
Cooper and Frank Sherman, getting the 
facts about the coming milk strike. I 
tried to get Mr. Manning to come to 
this meeting, but there are literally 
hundreds of others all through the terri- 
tory, all asking for speakers. None of 
the officers of the League could do any 
speaking because of the necessity of stay- 
ing in New York to meet the dealers. 
H. J. Kershaw, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, who is the only man that they 
feel they can spare to speak at meet- 
ings, is busy today. Because I knew 


. the facts, Mr. Manning said it was up 
: Fo me to give them to you. So here I 


eres. e ° 
each. | : ” 
No apologies necessary,” # farmer 
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cA Happy New Year ~ 


WEL here's the close of another year. It 
hasn’t been the best kind of a year, but 
neither has it been the worst. And the out- 
look for the future is the best the farmers 
have seen for several years. 


In the meantime, all your farm machines have 
another season's work to their credit. It’s time 
to check them all over, now, while you remem- 
ber just what they can do, Which machines are 
worn out? Which ones are losing you money? 
Which methods are behind the times? 


Important changes have come to pass in 
ten years’ time as every man knows. Good 
farming has had to change along with the rest, 
to a faster, more efficient, more economical 
pace—and that has been largely a matter of 
change in farm machines. Farm machines to- 
day must save more valuable time and take the 
place of more expensive human labor. Many 
of the old, small-capacity tools, made for a time 
when labor was cheap, are wasting profit. 
Sometimes they eat up the cost of new equip- 
ment in a single season. The time for slow 
work is past. Now is the day of 10-ft. binders, 
2- and 3-furrow plows, 2-row cultivators, me- 


beat down the price of labor but you can make 
that labor do two or three days’ work in one! 

To make money your farm must handle the 
most productive work in least time, with least 
labor. Increase your crop yield per acre. Cut 
down your labor costs. Diversify. Plow more 
furrows as you go along, cultivate more rows, 
cut wider swaths. Plant every hill full—the 
missed hills in a field have a big effect on the 
yield. Save extra pounds of butter fat by effi- 
cient cream separation, Spread manure by 
the load instead of by the forkful. Let tractor 
and engine power help you. 

Never was there a better time for the use of 
good judgment, combined with practical vis- 
ion. Put the right pieces of modern equip- 
ment on your farm, handle them well, and you 
can't avoid a profitable year. 

The law of supply and demand is swinging 
back to the sunny side of farming. Let’s be 
ready for 1925 and ready with equipment to 
fit these new times. Nature helps him who 
helps himself—and the ick- i 
dealer is ready to show you the very latest in 
time- and labor-saving, yield-increasing farm 





chanical power and motor haulage. You can’t 


equipment. 
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interrupted. “What we want is facts, 
not speech-makin’.” 

“T have seen this trouble coming, folks, 
for a long time. As you know, I have 
talked about it with some of you and 
have been criticized for stirring up 
trouble. I love peace as well as any 
man, but there is no use shoutin ‘Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace’. 

“T think that the farmer has a right to 
be happy at least part of the time, and 
for the last twenty-five years there has 
been no happiness in this milk production 
business for any of us. We have been 
hoping and hoping, and talking and 
talking for something better, but those 
better times have never come, and I tell 
you folks they never will come until we 
ourselves bring them about!” 


B* this time, Jim had forgotten him- 
self and his audience and was think- 
ing only of his Cause. The audience, 
on their part, had also forgotten that Jim 
was just one of their boys, and were 
leaning forward to get every word. 
They, too, were thinking of the Cause. 
“All of the progress in this old world of 
ours has been brought about by personal 


struggle. For a thousand years our 
ancestors sought for religious freedom. 
The Pilgrims left their homes and country 
and their friends to settle in a barren and 
hostile land to get religious freedom; but 
for a hundred years or more we struggled 
for political freedom on the principles of 
which we fought Great Britain and built 
this great nation. 

“The next great fight is now before us, 
and will start right here in Speedtown 
next Sunday, October Ist. This fight is 
not religious, nor yet political, but it is 
of just as far-reaching importance. It is 
a struggle for economic freedom, the right 
of every man who works, whether with 
his brain or with his hands, to a just 
share of what he earns.” 

Several started to clap, but ceased 
immediately in order to hear. 

“Yes,” continued Taylor. “We have 
heard a great deal of talk about the 
farmers’ problems—the problem of the 
abandoned farm, the small attendance 
at the rural church, the rly trained 
teachers in the country aie and the 
difficulty the farm have in getting 
any fun. But I'll tell you,” and he 
raised his voice and shook his finger at his 


hearers, “that all of these problems are 8 
result of the economic situation. Pay 
the farmer a decent price for the products 
he works from daylight to dark to raise, 
and you'll solve all the rest of your 
problems! He'll put more tile drains 
into his land, more paint on to his 
buildings, better teachers into his 
schools, and more folks into the church 
on Sunday.” 


Watch the Oil Feed 


Many an engine or tractor is worn out 

Larue ite time, because of the lack af 

mn an au ile engine crank-case the off 

should be replaced (the old oil taken out and 

new put in) at least every 1000 miles. 
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